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The Opportunity 


R BUTLER is not to be envied. Few Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are so fortunate as to feel no conflict between their 
duty and their desire to please. When Mr Butler took office just over 
four months ago duty seemed very plain and a course was laid out in 
which a stern, unbending budget was to be the culminating third act of 
a programme for solvency. The resolve, presumably, has not faded, 
But circumstances are making the carrying out of it more difficult ; 
they are providing beguiling arguments for being very much less than 
stern; they are casting the cloak of a spurious virtue over facile 
expediencies. 

The abstract nouns can be turned into figures. The estimates pub- 
lished last week make it possible to put a figure, within a million or 
two, on the total estimated ordinary expenditure for the financial year 
1952-53 ; it will be about £4,215 million. It is already apparent that 
the ordinary revenue, without any changes in the rates or incidence of 
taxation, will be much more than that. Some of Mr Gaitskell’s tax 
increases of last year will have a delayed effect in the coming year ; 
there will also be what is usually called the “natural buoyancy” of 
the revenue, but would be better described as the effect of one year’s 
inflation on the next year’s revenue. The arithmetic is tedious, and 
necessarily approximate. It is enough for the present purpose to say 
that next year’s ordinary revenue, on the basis of taxation as it now 


exists, can hardly be less than £4,700 million and may be quite a bit 
more. 


In short, when Mr Butler rises in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day to open his Budget, and before he announces any of the changes 
either in revenue or in expenditure that he may have decided upon, 
he will find himself already in possession of an estimated surplus on 
next year’s accounts (calculated on the conventional “ above the line” 
basis) of some £400 or {£500 million or even more. The temptation 
to be content with this must be very strong. It was all very well, the 
siren voices will say, to promise to be stern and unbending when the 
two adjectives seemed to be synonymous and equally necessary. But,. 
as events have turned out, it is possible to be unbending in principles 
of financial orthodoxy without being stern. Why not be content with 
£400 or £500 million ? Why impose fresh burdens, either of taxation 
(except, of course, the Excess Profits Tax to which the party is unfor- 
tunately committed) or of reduced social expenditure ? All of these 
things will be unpopular ; and if they are said to be necessary to close 
the inflationary gap, is that argument not contradicted by the emergence 
of unemployment of a volume unknown since the war? Devotion to 
sound finance is the path of virtue ; but to insist on pushing the surpius 


even higher than £500 million would surely be a work of supereroga- 
tion. 


If Mr Butler himself does not feel these temptations, there are 


plenty of others in his party who do. How easy is the descent from 
i ce ee em i es 
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has been shown by the new rates of housing subsidy that 
were announced last week and are fully discussed else- 
where in this issue. There is no doubt what logic and 
principle say about housing. Conservative ministers 
know perfectly well that the demand for housing, though 
it is real enough, is vastly swollen by the wholly 
uneconomic rents at which houses, old and new, are 
made available. They know perfectly well that the mort- 
gage placed by housing—a form of investment which, 
however desirable, is not in the main directly productive 
—upon the reduced resources available for investment 
of all kinds is the least defensible idiocy in their economic 
policies. Yet so far from making even a small move to 
correct these distortions and delusions, they have chosen 
to give housing a general licence of exemption’ from the 
tests of necessity and efficiency they are rightly impos- 
ing on all other forms of activity. For this there cannot 
be any form of excuse save the craven one of fancied 
party advantage at the polls. It is a shocking example 
of the way politics can play havoc with finance. 


. 


This. is what Mr Butler has to resist. There is no 
doubt that his duty on Tuesday remains what everybody 
thought it was in the autumn. Whatever the size of the 
surplus he finds himself with, he should sternly increase 
it. His difficulty ought to be not to reach this conclu- 
sion, which emerges very clearly from the facts of the 
situation, but to find ways of explaining the necessity 
that will carry conviction to his audience both in the 
House: of Commons and outside. Perhaps the easiest 
way of putting the argument to the ordinary man is to 
link it up with the necessary volume of saving. The 
condition of stability is that the community as a whole 
should aim to save—that is, to set aside out of its income 
—at least as much money as it aims to spend on projects 
of capital investment of all kinds. That is the condi- 
tion of solvency and, as anyone with the merest nodding 
acquaintance with economic theory knows, it is also the 
condition of stability. There was never a time when it 
was more important that it should be observed than 
now. . Since the community other than the state does 
not do enough saving, the budget surplus must make up 
the.difference. Last year, it is now clear, Mr Gaitskell 
underestimated the amount of budgetary saving that was 
necessary—the subsequent inflation is the proof. More- 
over, circumstances have changed in the intervening 
eleven months, and in nearly every case the change has 
been in a direction that makes a larger surplus desirable. 
Some of these changes are internal to the budgetary 
figures themselves: the estimates of expenditure for 
1952-53 in several places are made by the artificiality 
of accounting practice to seem smaller than for 1951-52 
without really being so, and to this extent therefore the 
surplus is fictitious. The programme of import cuts will 
remove goods from the market without reducing the 
incomes available to buy goods; it is an inflationary 
element that needs to be offset. The new export drive 
has the same effect. It is not necessary to particularise 
all these factors ; the historical argument is convincing 
enough. In his three budgets of 1948, 1949 and 1950, 
Sit Stafford Cripps. budgeted for surpluses “ above the 
line ” of £790 million, {469 million and £443 million. 
Looking back, one can see quite clearly that only the 
first of these three was really adequate to the necessities. 
Today, money is worth less and the danger is far greater. 
If Mr Butler is to achieve by his budget as much as 


my ete Ras rs 
Satis Cae 
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Sir Stafford Cripps achieved in 1948, he cannot possibly 
be content with the surplus that will exist when he rises 
to speak ; he will have to increase it before he sits down, 


* 


Moreover, is this, to be the limit of Conservative po!’ 
and of Mr Butler’s ambition—to do as well a; + 
Socialists did four years ago? — Is it enough for 1! 
simply to keep the Socialist policy they inherited ox. 
even keel ? Surely the country has a right to expect 
more than that. Even those who entertained no hores 
of a dash for freedom, or of the immediate restoration o/ 
competitive free enterprise, did expect to see the Con- 
servatives making moves, however tentative they might 
have to be at the start, in four directions. 


First, they are expected to move in the direction of 
creating some elbow room for enterprise. This can only 
be done by real disinflation. ‘It will not be enough 
simply to prevent inflation getting any worse, which was 
the most that could be claimed for Sir Stafford Cripps 
even in his best year. Those who believe in this policy 
must not try to conceal from themselves the fact that it 
will result in some increase in unemployment. They 
must not be scared off it when unemployment rises to 2 or 
even 24 per cent, which is still below the lowest figure 
that anybody has quoted asa possible long-term average. 
They must cling to their faith—which is wholly reason- 
able—that a policy of disinflation now will result in less 


unemployment over the next five years as a whole than 
any of the softer alternatives. 


Second, they are expected to move in the direction of 
rebuilding the capitalist economy — meaning by 
“ capitalist ” not the private ownership of capital, but the 
system that depends for its progress on the steady in- 
jection of new capital into productive channels of invest- 
ment. There is plenty of non-productive capital being 
created in Britain today, but far too little productive 
capital. The only way to make room for it is to increase 
the national rate of saving—which is the same thing as 
reducing the national rate of consumption. 


Third, they are expected to move in the direction of 
restoring the price system, so that competing forms of 
expenditure can be judged on a comparison of their real 
costs, not their fancy costs as determined by a gentleman 
in Whitehall. There will never be sanity in economics 
so long as the patterns of consumption are bent out of 
the shape that the people really desire by an arbitrary 
mixture of subsidies and indirect taxes. 

Fourth, they are expected to move in the direction of 
reducing the intolerable burden of taxation ; if rearma- 
ment prevents them from doing so now, they can at least 
pave the way for reductions in taxation when it ends by 
insisting that its cost shall, so far as possible, be met out 
of reductions in other forms of expenditure. 

All these four aims come together in next weck’s 
budget. It is Mr Butler’s opportunity to demonstrate 
that there is something worthy of the name of Conserva- 
tive economic policy and that he is not simply a projec- 
tion of Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Gaitskell. The tests, 
next Tuesday, will be simple. Will Mr Butler insist on 
strongly reinforcing his surplus ? Will he do so, in the 
main, by cutting the subsidies ? If both answers are 
yes he will have risen to his ity. If both answers 
are no, the ity will have been lost. It is very 


opportuni 
unlikely that it will offer itself again for many long y¢‘s. 
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Will France Face the Facts ? 


HE crisis caused last week by the fall of M. Faure’s 
government is not one that France or its friends 
abroad can take in their stride. It is the gravest that 
politicians and people have faced since the war. For the 
plain fact is that the parties of the centre, who must, 
somehow or other, govern France by agreement, cannot 
or will not pay the price of the role they have chosen to 
play in Europe and beyond the seas. To pay for the 
rearmament programme of 1952 a large deficit has to be 
met in the Budget. The coalition split on the familiar 
argument about how the deficit should be met—mainly 
by increases in taxation, as the Socialists and Popular 
Republicans (MRP) preferred, or mainly by cutting ex- 
penditure, as the Radicals and Independents wanted. 
M. Faure tried to bring these two groups together by 
a budget that compromised between parties and between 
methods. He asked for another Frs. 190,000 million in 
new taxes and proposed a cut of Frs. 70,000 million in the 
credits for reconstruction and re-equipment and a rise of 


I per_cent in employers’ contributions to social insur- — 


ance. The substantial and irreducible deficit which would 
then remain was to be covered by government borrow- 
ing. When the moment came to vote on taxes, eighty 
deputies from parties pledged to support the govern- 
ment deserted to the epposition—that is to say to the 
Gaullists, who are not really interested in making the 
present parliamentary system work, and to the Com- 
munists whose policy is for Russia and not for France. 
And this was only the climax of long arguments and bar- 
gaining that showed how immensely difficult it would be 
to form even a government of national union to defend 
the franc. The subsequent consultations have not as yet 
revealed any hope of building a wider base for a govern- 
ment than M, Faure or his predecessors enjoyed. The 
Socialists will not consider working with the Gaullists. 
The Gaullists themselves (save for a few who wanted to 
support M. Pinay’s attempt to form a government) either 
will not co-operate with anyone (this is General de 
Gaulle’s view) or at least make constitutional reform a 
pre-condition. 

These details are mentioned not because they are of 
greater intrinsic importance than any others that emerge 
from periodic crises in the Assembly, but because they 
reveal the narrow views and demoralised mood that pre- 
vail there. If the third force coalition is once again 
patched together both the views and the mood will 
remain ; for there are plenty of issues between the 
parties to split it wide open again once a budget has 
been voted. The crisis in parliament is, indeed, a reflec- 
tion of a crisis in the deeply divided people, which, let 
it be said, sounds ier with the politicians than it 
has been for a long time. The -height of exasperation 
is teached when Frenchmen see their parliamentary 
representatives mishandling an economic situation which 
remains fundamentally sound. ‘There is overwhelming 
evidence that the economy, with the American aid it 
receives, is much stronger than it was a year ago, thanks 
to the remarkable recovery achieved since the war. Last 
month the index of industrial production was the highest 
ever recorded ; and the long and s ing examination 
of French capacity that. was made by the “three wise 
men” of Nato—one of them was M. Monnet—can leave 
n0 doubt that it is political, not econdmic, difficulties that 
bar the way to national power and self-confidence. 


So much has been done to help and encourage France 
in its return to the front rank of powers, that its allies 
have earned the right, if not to remonstrate, at least to 
say very bluntly what seems to them to be wrong. First, 
it is cléar that the constitution does not work. It was 
intended to keep extremists out of power ; it has done 
that but at the cost of making parliamentary government 
ridiculous. There are, of course, some stubborn facts 
which would in any event make it difficult for France 
to have a very good government. For example, a large 
proportion of the French people, to judge by their votes, 
have no belief in democracy or in the kind of behaviour 
that makes it work. It is also true that occupation and 
resistance. brought further divisions into an already 
divided society. Nevertheless, it would be possible, with 
a different constitution and a different electoral system, 
to give France much better government than it has 
recently been getting. Proportional representation pro- 
duces too many parties ; and the constitution makes it 
impossible for a statesman who finds he cannot govern 
with these parties to make them face at the the 
consequences of their refusal. For all practical pur- 
poses, the deputy who votes a government out of 
Office is secure enough in his own seat. And when an 
election does comie; the complicated system of propor- 
tional representation results in the return of variegated 
splinters rather than strong parties. The constitutior 
and the electoral law between them have the result that 
a French deputy is very unlikely to be held responsible 
for the consequences of his votes ; the wonder is only 
that the system is not even more anarchic than it is. 

* 


The remedies are perfectly plain. France needs a 
political system under which decisions can be taken and 
adhered to. That means that a government, if it cannot 
get a responsible decision from the Assembly, should 
have the right to appeal to the people. And it also means 
that the people, when appealed to, should vote in a way 
that gives the best possible chance of a clear yes or no, 
not fifteen shades of maybe. That General de Gaulle 
advocates constitutional reforms along these lines is a 
misfortune, since it results in anybody who supports them 
being dubbed a Gaullist. But the General happens to 
be right, and the obvious moral for the parties of the 
centre is to adopt his policy even if they cannot swallow 
him. They may be quite sure that if the parties that 
believe in democracy will not take the necessary steps to 
make it work, a party that believes in autocracy will 
come to power on a tide of popular disillusionment. 

But constitutional reform cannot solve this budget 
crisis, nor the further financial crises that are bound to 


_ follow it in present conditions. They can be dealt with 


only by ensuring that Frenchmen pay their direct taxes 


‘ loyally and punctually. There are two sides to this 


problem. Because government has been weak and the 
collection of the revenue inefficient, there is no public 
conscience against the tax-evader. Because this public 
spirit is lacking, no party feels it can command powerful 
support for an effort to collect more taxes. Someone 
must break this vicious circle once for all, if necessary 
by making a public example of defaulters and evaders. 
By putting a few rich businessmen and some recalci- 
trant peasants into prison after public trial a French 
government could show that it meant business, By 














568 
sending officials to study the methods of other countries 


with a view to their adoption in France it could give yet . 


another warning. Whether sufficient revenue would then 
come in to make increases in the rates of taxation 
unnecessary no one can tell. It would certainly take time, 
and the bad habits of gedierations will not be cured in a 
matter of months. But someone must make a start ; and 
if the start is to be drastic, then the French Government 
will also have to improve the pay and working conditions 
of its civil servants. 


The one thing that the outsider can say with dogmatic 
confidence is that the French fiscal problem can 
be solved if the political will to solve it can once be 
assured. There is nothing very intractable about’ the 
economics of it. Compared with many other countries 
of comparable wealth, France is not at all heavily taxed 
—or perhaps it would be more exact to say that the 
amount collected in taxation is not high. According to 
the figures contained in a recent report of the “ three 
wise men,” the gross national product of France in the 
present year is valued at Frs. 10,800 billion. The yield 
of the existing taxes at the end of 1951 was no more than 
Frs. 2,684 billion. If any British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found himself confronted ‘with this ratio, he 
would count himself fortunate to have such a large 
margin of taxable capacity in hand. There is nothing 
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wrong with the economy of France that an efficient, { air, 
and—for these times—moderate system of taxes cowl 
not cure. The French have no valid claim on :}- 
economic sympathies of their allies until they have .; 
least faced this fact. 

At the moment of writing M. Pinay has failed ; 
interest more than a small section of the Gaullist: ;, 
taking part in a government. That could mean, amon 
other things, that no aspirant to the premiership can 
accept their demand for constitutional reform withou 
losing the support of other possible allies. It may mean, 
too, that M. Queuille, or some other man, will emerp< 
with a government resting either on a leftish combination 
of Socialists, MRP and Radicals, or on a rightish coalition 
of Conservatives, Republicans, Radicals and MRP. If the 
former, then the tendency will be to tax harder ; if :h¢ 
latter, then the tendency will be to tax softer. Which- 
ever happens, it is hard to see a cabinet of the immedi,i¢ 
future going to the root of France’s political problem. 
But the warning of this crisis should be clear. France 
cannot be counted on as a steadfast, solvent ally at the core 
of the European defence system, until it has the courace 
to give a Prime Minister power and a Finance Minister 
revenue. To put off the attempt at these reforms is to 
play the game of General de Gaulle’s rally and, there- 
fore, of the French Communists. 


— =) 
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Her Majesty’s Opposition 


HE 57 Labour members of Parliament who on 
Wednesday night voted against rearmament have 
not split their party ; however divided in its doctrines and 
its policies, it will no doubt be held together by its deter- 
mination to hold together. The thread is single, but it 
is made of steel. It is too tough to be cut by Tory jeers 
or public humiliations or any considerations of logic and 
honour. The ghost of Mr Ramsay MacDonald is still 
the most powerful personality in Labour politics. But 
the §7 have achieved by their open defiance of the party’s 
leaders something no less decisive than a split. Th 
have achieved what was no doubt Mr Bevan’s deliberate 
and carefully calculated objective. They have destroyed 
the possibility that the Labour party’s internal differences 
might be settled, or at least decently covered, by a com- 
promise nearer to the Right than to the Left. 


There are now only two alternatives open to the 
Labour party while it remains in opposition. It may 
continue to speak with two sharply opposed voices, to 
veet incoherently between conflicting policies—and to 
suffer. continually such humiliations as were inflicted on 
it both last week and this. Or it may move quickly 
towards agreement on a policy that vaguely satisfies the 
fervour of the Left but is far removed both from what 


it did when it was in office and from anything that the © 
British public may be supposed ever to have voted for. . 


Mr Bevan has decided to take his stand, to make his 
party choose between standing uncertainly and going 
his‘way. In the difficult months to come, Her Majesty’s 
Opposition will be either irresponsibly incoherent or 
irresponsibly inconsistent. 

It was plain before this week that Mr Bevan’s sym- 
pathisers in the had grown in numbers. It was not 
plain that almost a fifth of the. party was now ready 
openly to follow him in a direct challenge not merely 
to Mr Morrison and the other lieutenants on the Right 


but to Mr Attlee himself. The §7 voted not against the 
rearmament programme that most of them supporicd 
a year ago but against rearmament even as it has been 
slowed down by the new Government. The reversal of 
policy goes as far as ever Mr Bevan had urged. The blow 
to the party’s official leaders could not be more direct. It 
means that the indirect blows will be even stronger. On 
the rearmament issue, where the inconsistency with past 
policy is plainest, the Left is at its weakest ; on other 
issues, and particularly on economic policy, it can cer- 
tainly muster far more than §7 votes. 

Up to a point, this is natural enough. It was always 
certain that in opposition Labour would move. to the 
Left rather faster than most parties do. The concern of 
its responsible leaders was not to t this movement 
but to keep it within the channels of reason and realism. 
It was to ensure that the new, more left-wing policies 
grew gradually out of those that the practised from 
1945 to 19§1 ; and it was to base this growth on a care- 
ful reassessment of the problems of British politics. of 
the facts of Britain’s economic and financial position. in 
the next ten years. The fundamental criticism of Mr 
Bevan’s buccaneering is that it will stultify this re-think- 
ing. Because he has forced the pace, the struggle within 
the Labour party must now be a struggle on prepared 
positions and hardened attitudes. Either it will continue 
throughout this Parliament or Mr Bevan’s policics— 
though not, in all probability, Mr Bevan himself—will 
win. In either event it can do nothing but harm both to 
the country and to the Labour party. Mr Bevan /as 
decreed that for the next three years or more his p:'ty 
will be an effective politi force only to the extent that 
it benefits from Conservatives’ mistakes and the 
country’s misfortunes. That is not to say that it wil! be 
ineffective ; but it will be the effectiveness neither of 
reform nor of revolution but simply of nibilism. 
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The Phantom Divisions 


TS Atlantic Council, while assembled in Lisbon, 
rashly allowed itself to say that some fifty divisions 
“in appropriate conditions of combat readiness ” would 
be provided to defend Western Europe in 1952. As was 
pointed out on all hands, if “ combat readiness ” means 
the same as “ready to fight immediately” then the 
statement must be quite untrue and therefore inexcusable. 
Since then so much energy and calculation have gone to 
showing how twenty-five must be the right figure for 
effective divisions—as it almost certainly is—that the 
twenty-five ineffective divisions have been forgotten. 
Obviously, in some form or other they exist; and the 
nature, location and readiness of these phantom forma- 
tions are vital matters for public discussion, so long as 
Nato allows any figures at all to be known. 


It is not fashionable to talk of these figures in national 
terms, but a moment’s thought about the British element 
in General Eisenhower’s army brings the realities into 
sharp relief. In Germany there are just over four 
divisions of British troops—three of them armoured— 
which make up the best peacetime striking force this 
country has had in modern’ times. They occupy a 


forward position opposite the Russians, chosen less on 


the advice of soldiers than on the insistence of politicians. 
If they were attacked this summer they would probably 


face odds of at least three to one on the ground and odds - 


little more favourable in the air. This is generally known 
and accepted in the British Army of the Rhine, even if 
little thought is given to it in this country. What is less 
well known—it was not mentioned in the defence debate 
on Wednesday—is the lack of adequate reserves to 
support this spearhead of the British army, the lack of 
resources to enable them to maké good casualties, refit 
and rest, should they get involved in fighting. Indeed, 
it may be asked whether there is any effective reserve at 
all for the British troops in Germany. 


The answer that is usually given is that two divisions 
of the Territorial Army would be mobilised and spetially 
equipped to play this part in war or in an emergency. 
It is, admittedly, far less unsatisfactory than the answer 
would have been in 1938 ; for the Territorial Army is 
getting well-trained men and can send battalions to camp 
at nearly full strength. But there the reassuring note ends 
and the next questions begin. How can Territorial 
infantry divisions provide adequate reserves for a force 
of the kind that the British have in Germany ? How 
quickly can they be mobilised and how quickly can they 
be moved to the Continent under war conditions ? How 
much training, physical and technical, do they need on 
mobilisation ? Is a fortnight’s training a year enough 
to justify the title “ reserve corps” for the Territorial 
expeditionary force ? 


* 


These are not questions to which the layman can 
provide the answers ; but they are the questions he feels 
impelled to ask. For if the answers are not satisfactory, 
as some good military judges think, then what must be 
the state of affairs in the armies that now stand, and will 
stand in future, alongside the British Army of the Rhine? 


> 


In no European country which is a member of Nato is 
there an organisation comparable to the Territorial Army 
in this country. The French system of mobilising 
reserves has been highly praised, but there is little 
evidence that over two million French reservists receive 
adequate training. The situation in Italy is not dis- 
similar. To the Belgians, Dutch and Scandinavians the 
problem is novel and their organisation still inadequate. 
How the American system would produce reserves 
speedily for Europe is unknown. So the evidence amounts 
to this: that systems of reserve training and mobilisation 
which, in most countries, are probably inferior to those 
of Britain, are expected to produce twenty-three divisions 
while this country produces two. 


It is not unreasonable to assume that, in present con- 
ditions, they would appear slowly, in a matter of months 
rather than weeks, and that their quality would be 
uneven. Reservists who have had no training would have 
to be hardened and exercised in the use of their equip- 
ment. Reserve divisions would need training as divisions. 
Yet before units could be trained in formations their 
officers, of which there is a dearth in Europe, would 
themselves need training. Hundreds of thousands of 
men with wartime or conscript experience know how long 
these things take and can judge what is the gap between 
being a reservist in civil life and an “ appropriate con- 
dition of combat readiness.” 


” 


It is important that General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
should now give much more attention to this problem of 
reserves and try to get the agreement of Nato govern- 
ments to a common attempt to solve it. Indeed, the more 
SHAPE turns away from questions of high politics— 
American and European—to strictly military matters the 
better it will be for western defence. What was said at 
Lisbon gave the impression that the practical difficulties 
of turning a peacetime force of twenty-five divisions into 
a fighting force of fifty divisions had not been honestly 
discussed with the politicians. It is probably true to say 
that, of the fourteen members of Nato, only this country, 
Norway and Turkey have made a serious, long-term 
effort to provide reserves that are kept in fair training. 


It will be argued by those who oppose, rearmament 
that the forces stationed in Germany need be large 
enough only to act as a deterrent to local adventures. If — 
that were true, then one American and one British 
brigade in Germany might be considered adequate hos- 
tages to fortune. But Continental peoples ask not for 
deterrents but for protection, and they have been per- 
suaded to make their effort at self-defence only because 
they see six American and four British divisions on 
European soil. What has now to be considered is the 
temptation offered to an aggressor by the sight of ten 
crack formations, occupying an exposed position on an 
extended front without adequate reserves close at hand. 
Having taken this calculated risk for the defence of the 
West, Nato is now in honour bound to see to it that 
reserves are available to reinforce its main army not in 3 
matter of months but in a matter of weeks. 
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SUBSIDIES IN PERSPECTIVE 





No field of economic policy is so ridden with prejudice and mysticism as the subsidies. To present 
the facts about the subsidies is difficult and politically dangerous ; to suggest that as instruments of 
social policy they are wasteful and inefficient, because they help all sections of the community and 


not merely the poor, evokes bitter hostility. 


In the thinking of many people, the subsidies have 
become a Sacred Cow, beyond examination and change. 


That it is a costly cow would matter less 


if there were clear gain for those sections of the community that are chiefly in need. In fact, the 
benefits are largely indiscriminate and dispensed without reference to need. The two articles below 
provide the basic facts about the housing and food subsidies. 


I.—Cheap Housing 


| F there were any gratitude in politics, the Opposition 

would surely have applauded Mr Macmillan’s 
announcement of the revised housing subsidies, instead 
of trying to score debating points off it. No Minister of 
Housing and Local Government in a Labour administra- 
tion could have exceeded Mr Macmillan in open- 
handedness. His decision, taken less than a fortnight 


before a Budget that ought to be tough, shows how far 


social policy has been debased into a political Dutch 
auction. It marks the uncritical acceptance by both of 
the major political parties of the fatuous proposition that 
the British birthmght now includes the provision of 
houses at rents well below their economic costs—for 
those who are lucky enough to get them. Other house- 
holders less fortunate may ask why they should have to 
subsidise the lucky ones, without any test of the economic 
needs and means of those who pay and those who 
receive ; but in the present state of party politics, they 
will get no rational answer from either side. 


By raising the statutory housing subsidy from {22 


- a year to £35 12s. a year (for houses completed after 


February 28th) Mr Macmillan has entirely mitigated the 
effect on council house tenants of the rise from 3 per cent 
to 4} per cent in the rate at which the Public Works 
Loans Board lends to local authorities. From January, 
1948, to November last year the rate remained at 3 per 
cent. Mr Butler then raised it to 3 per cent on the 
proper but long disregarded principle that these loans 
should not carry a concealed subsidy, and after the 
further setback in the gilt-edged market the rate was 
increased to 4} per cent last month. To compensate 
the whole of this rise in imterest rates, so far as 


it affects local authority housing, by a corresponding ~ 


increase in the subsidies invites the question whether the 
original exercise was worth while. It has certainly not 
been allowed to exert any disinflationary effect on the 
demand for housing, or to set local authorities on a deter- 
mined towards sensible standards in housing in 
return for realistic rents. 

It must now be accepted that both parties are 
unwilling even to make a beginning towards a rational 
housing policy in which socialsaims might be matched 
to national and personal means. Both are victims of 


sentimental confusion in supposing that a local authority 
tenant must be assisted from other "s taxes and 
rates without any demonstration need. Only the 
simple-minded would expect a comprehensive solution 
of the present tangle of housing economies, but Mr 
Macmillan’s action has made artificiality so much the 
worse. The result will satisfy nobody. Mr Macmillan 
can claim that the increase in the subsidy covers the rise 
in interest rates. But it does not cover the additions to 
the cost and standards of council houses that have 
occurred since the {22 subsidy was fixed in 1946. The 
new scale of subsidy still presupposes a standard size 
house of 950 super feet, but many authorities are build- . 
ing houses of as much as 1,100 feet. The old subsidy 
was based on an estimated capital cost of £1,100 for the 
standard house, the loan charges on which (at a rate of 
3% per cent) amounted to £40 12s. a year, for a term 
of sixty years. It was assumed that management and 
repairs would cost £7 8s. a year, making a total cost of 
£48 a year, or 18s. 6d. a week. The {22 subsidy 
—£16 10s. from the Exchequer and {5 ros. from rates— 
reduced the weekly rent, on this assumed basis of costs, 
to a flat ros. The new scale of subsidy is probably 
based on the assumption of an appreciably higher capital 
cost—perhaps rather more than £1,500. On such a sum, 
loan charges at 4} per cent together with management 
and repairs would absorb some £84 a year or, say, 32s. 
a week. Many local authorities would assert that the 
cost of a council house together with site and road is 


sont £1,700 on which a full economic rent would 
358. 


The unpalatable fact is that the economic cost of 
a municipal house, built to generous standards, comes to 
between 48s. and 52s. 6d. a week, including rates. On 
the conventional assumption that a household will be 
prepared to devote a fifth of its income to rent and rates, 
such a house without subsidy could: be afforded by a 


_ family receiving £12 10s, a week. The new subsidy of 


£35 12s. a year (of which £26 is provided by the 
Exchequer and £8 18s. by obs Teel authorities) will 
relieve the ee irrespective of his means. of 
138. 9d. a week, leaving a net cost of about 18s. to 215. 
to be covered by rent or partly relieved by a further 


’ 
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ubvention from rates in addition to the statutory sub- | 


idy. The new scale thus disposes at least of the con- 
-ntion that 108. is a “ fair” rent for a council tenant to 
nay ; if that was true when the old subsidy was fixed soon 
vfrer the war, the rise in incomes has since made it 
ibsurd. 


Many local authorities bave sought to spread the 
-xcess of cost over subsidies of their postwar housing 
by pooling the rents of prewar and postwar houses, by 
“ing prewar surpluses on their housing accounts, or by 
-harging deficits on their housing accounts to the rates. 
(his last expedient has imposed on the rates, as a supple- 
ment to the statutory subsidy (now £8 18s.), an annual 

iatribution that for certain authorities has reached {11 
, year for each of their houses. That local authorities 
should sometimes be tempted to spread part of the cost 
( their housing over all their ratepayers instead of 
charging the whole to their tenants may be understand- 
ible ; it is certainly expedient where a local authority 
owns a large number of houses which represent a power- 
ful voting force. But that is to yield to the same 
remptations that pursue the central government, and to 
transfer yet a further arbitrary slice of the real cost of 
council housing from the tenants to the shoulders—not 
necessarily the stronger shoulders—of non-tenant rate- 
payers. The statutory subsidy, whatever it may be, 


should surely set the limit of the contribution from public 
funds. 


Local authorities never lose an opportunity of 
complaining of their loss of independence and of ever- 
increasing interference from Whitehall. But they 
‘lone among landlords have full freedom to fix the rents 
of the houses that they own. They can, if they have the 
courage, spread increased housing costs over all tenants 
and fix rents according to the relative values and 
amenities of the houses they own ; if, on the other hand, 
they lack courage, they can leave the rents of individual 
houses to be determined by the incidence of costs and 
subsidies at the time they were built, so that the way 
remains wide open for anomalies and inequities—as a 
comparison between the rents of prewar and postwar 
houses in some areas quickly shows. Too often they lack 
the courage because rent restriction of privately-owned 
property leads the council house tenant, handsomely 
subsidised though he may be, to suppose that he is being 
ireated unfavourably. He does not see the cumulative 
deterioration of privately-owned houses that rent restric- 
tion causes ; mor does he appreciate the plain fact that 
local authorities, which are not bound by rent restriction, 
have no excuse for failing to make proper provision for 
repairs to the houses that they own. 


* 


But if the local authorities are to go any distance 
towards a realistic rent policy they will need firmer 
government su than Mr Macmillan provided last 
week. The notion of what is a “ fair” rent. may have 
been raised from ros. to about 20s. but that increase is 
well within the of the increase in wages of the 


last six years, and it is far below the true increase in 
housing costs. British standards of housing are high, 
but they will not remain high if the average tenant expects 
‘hat the rent he pays should absorb a diminishing pro- 
portion of his income. Indeed, the time is long overdue 
‘or asking fundamental questions about the housing sub- 


571 
sidies. At what goal do they aim? What is the limit 
that can be afforded? How should they be distributed? 
The local authorities are no longer limited by statute to 
the provision of houses for the working classes ; they are 
supposed to provide houses to let for all. Almost certainly 
a greater proportion of the heavy subsidy payments of 
recent years is being wasted than was wasted before the 
war. In 1950, according to the National Income White 
Paper, housing subsidies cost the Exchequer £30 million 
and the local authorities £35 million ; the latest increase 
in the subsidy payments pours many more millions into 
assisted housing. To give assistance where it is truly 
needed, and to avoid throwing assistance away where 
there is no true need, some advocate the introduction of 
“rent rebates”—a system under which economic rents 
are paid by tenants who can afford them and subsidies, 
graduated according to means, are paid only to tenants 
who cannot afford the full rents. Others suggest that the 
subsidies should be stopped, and that rents should be 
allowed to rise to theit economic level, with assistance 
to needy tenants from a national subsidy pool. These 
proposals would make demands on, central and local 
administration that would be acceptable only to those 
who belicve that public servants can safely be 
left to ensure that public services are uniform to the 
ninth part of a hair from John o’ Groats to Land’s End. 


* 


More commendable solutions are likely to be found 
along other paths. First, the growth of the housing sub- 
sidies must be checked by allowing an appreciable part 
of the increases in housing costs (which are themselves 
only a reflection of increases in incomes) to fall upon 
rents. The new subsidies dip one toe into this cold water, 
but they also pour gallons of warm water into the other 
end of the pool. Secondly, the number of subsidised 
houses must be reduced by encouraging private building. 
It is fantastic that the man who wants to build his own 
house should have to meet the full weight of higher 


. Interest rates and at the same time support the rents of 
others—often of no smaller means than himself—who - 


enjoy the artificial benefits of subsidised shelter. Swollen 
to theit present dimensions, the subsidies redistribute 
incomes without reference to any declared principie. 
Thirdly, the local authorities must seriously consider 
every suggestion that promises a-more economical design 
for houses and preserves all essential amenities in a more 
compact form with less circulation space. There will 
be plenty of cries of “lower standards,” just as rent 
rebates would be denounced as a “ means test” and 
private building as “ speculators’ paradise.” Are housing 
needs and policy, then, to be left to claptrap ? Or are 
broader views of the social welfare of all sections of the 


‘community to have a hearing ? It would be ¢asy to 


become pessimistic after Mr Macmillan’s decision fast 
week, for in truth the capricious boons and injustices of 
housing economics spread far beyond council houses ; 
they urgently demand the modification of the rent restric- 


tion acts and reform of the system of valuation for local. 


rates, All this is political dynamite, but if governments 
had a true 
to take their eyes from the ballot box for a moment, they 
would surely reserve assisted housing for those in real 
need of it, and not offer it at large to the lucky tenants 
of local authority and rent restricted houses, leaving the 
taxpayer, the ratepayer and the landlord to foot the bill. 


* 
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IJ.—Cheap Food 


N R MACMILLAN has lacked the courage to start 

to tackle the housing subsidies. Will the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer have any greater courage when 
he turns to the food subsidies in his Budget next 
Tuesday ? The postwar history of the food subsidies is 
full of brave words by Labour Chancellors about “ ceil- 
ings,” and in the last year or two a fairly effective limit of 
just over £400 million has been imposed on the total bill. 
At the same time, any pretence that the food subsidies 
mitigate the rise in the cost of living or restrain the 
demands for higher wages is no longer respectable. A 
broad section of the British public has come to believe 
that the first £400 million of its food bill (why £400 
million is itself a matter of modern folklore) should be 
paid by someone else—which in fact means itself. Jekyll 
eats his subsidised breakfast and thinks he has a bargain ; 
Hyde cheerfully lights a cigarette after the meal and pays 
nearly twopence to make the illusion of cheap food 
possible. ° 

The illusion is less potent than it was, for the £400 
million does not go nearly so far today. Food prices 
were allowed to rise last year by about 154 per cent ; 
there was no social upheaval (though there were heavy 
wage demands) and the {£400 million remained intact. 
Since the subsidies represent nearly one-tenth of the 
total budget, that is something for congratulation. The 
average member of the British public spends about 
gs. 1d. a week on subsidised foods—the value of the 
subsidies being equivalent to another 3s. 2d. a week— 
and about 7s. 6d. a week on other non-subsidised foods. 
He receives‘ nearly a pound’s worth of food for a net cost 
of 16s. 7d., without consideration of means. The road 
mender’s loaf and the restaurant roll are both 
subsidised ; millionaire and navvy alike eat some of their 
food cheap. 


Facts about the subsidies are not given to simple 
statement. The latest official figures are to be found in 
the Ministry of Food’s trading accounts for 1950-51 and 
they are reproduced in Table I. Comparable figures for 
19§1-§2 have to be worked out from the average value 
of the subsidy per unit of food ; these estimates are 
shown in the last column and are believed to be reason- 
ably accurate, though they are not official. There are 
two kinds of subsidies: those that are intended to 
maintain the retail prices of basic foodstuffs below, their 
actual cost and which may be called the “cost of living ” 
subsidies ; and those which may be called “ welfare ” 
subsidies, including the cost of providing milk and 
vitamin foods for children and expectant mothers free 
or at a reduced price as part of a national nutrition 
policy. In 1950-51 the “cost of living” subsidies 
accounted for 86 per cent of the total. 


The bulk of the subsidies is paid on home produced 
food ; in 1950-51 the proportion was.64 per cent and 
in 19§1-§2 it was probably higher. The concentration 
of the subsidies on home-produced food is in fact greater 
than these figures suggest, for British agriculture 
supplies barely 40 per cent of the ration requirements 
though it provides all the milk. The amount of subsidy 
per unit of food is thus heavily weighted in favour of 
home-grown produce. The two largest items among the 
subsidies are for bread and flour ({90 million) and milk 
(£65 million). Next comes meat’and bacon (each costing 


about £45 million), eggs (£28 million), butter (27 
million) and cheese (£20 million) ; the other items are 
all, under £20 million each. These subsidies probably 
absorbed £370 million in 1951-52, compared with £380 
million in 1950-51. In addition, the Ministry of Food 
makes a net profit from dealing in certain foods, includ- 
ing canned and dried fruit, coffee, oils and sugar ; i: 
showed a net profit of nearly £40 million from such trad- 
ing in 1950-51, but its dealings in 1951-52 were less 
active and its net profit may have been halved. After 
crediting these profits, the net “ cost of living ” subsidies 
may amount to about £350 million in 1951-52 against 
£343 million in 1950-51. The welfare schemes last year 
cost £36 million, fertilisers £11 million and the various 
agricultural schemes {10 million. For 1951-52 the total 
of all “ welfare ” subsidies has been estimated at a maxi- 
mum of £60 million. 
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TABLE II—INcIDENCE OF SUBSIDIES ON RETAIL PRICES AND 
WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 
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World food prices have been rising since 1949 and 
throughout the past year the cest of subsidies has been 
jammed hard against its ceiling, despite the rise in retail 
food prices. During the past twelve months the retail 
price of bacon and cheese has been raised by rod. a |b, 
butter by 6d. a lb, tea, margarine and : fat each 
by 4d. a Ib, meat by 3d. a Ib, milk by 2d. a quart, sugar 
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by rd. a Ib, flour by 7d. per 7 Ib and the 34 Ib loaf by 1d. 
On present ration scales, these higher prices have added 
bout Is. §d. to each person’s weekly expenditure ; to 
ofiset them by increased subsidies would have cost 
between £75 and £100 million in 1951-52 and nearly 
(200 million in a full year. 


The Ministry is still having to pay higher prices for 
food. Australian, New Zealand and Danish butter has 
been increased by 74 per cent; Australian and New 
Zealand cheese by 74 per cent ; Danish and Dutch bacon 
by at least 74 per cent ; and Australian and New Zealand 
meat by 10 to 30 per cent, according to grade. Prices 
for British farm produce were adjusted last autumn to 
meet the bulk of the increase in agricultural wages and 
the annual price review is now being made. The 
known increases in 1952-53 will cost about {50 million 
of which about half will be due to the higher cost of 
imported food. If the subsidies are to be kept within 
the present ceiling, this £50 million must be passed 
on to the consumer in the form of higher retail prices ; 
it will represent about 43d. extra on the cost of the 
weekly rations. 


The impact of any reduction in the subsidies can be 
measured by its effect on retail prices or on weekly 
expenditure. Table II shows the relation of the sub- 
sidies to prices and to expenditure. Columns 2 and 3 
give the current average retail price of the various sub- 
sidised foods and the average subsidy on each during 
the current financial year ; column 4 shows what percent- 
age rise in the retail price would result if the subsidy 
on each item were removed. The most heavily sub- 
sidised food is bread ; the price would increase by over 
50 per cent if the subsidy were removed. Cheese enjoyed 
a heavier rate of subsidy until the recent increase in its 
retail price ; it still comes Second and its price without 
subsidy would rise by 45 per cent ; bacon and butter 
would each rise by over 30 per cent, and the other foods 
from between 17 and 27 per cent. In its adjustment of 
retail food prices during the past year, the Ministry of 
Food has evidently tried to spread the incidence of the 
subsidies more evenly among the different foods. The 
range of increase in prices of individual foods, if sub- 
sidies were abolished, would be much less than it was 
even six months ago. 


The effect of changes in the subsidies on the retail 
price index depends on the weight given to particular 
foods. These weights are shown in column § and the 
effect on the index in column 6. The removal of the 
subsidy on bread and flour, for example, would raise the 
index by 1.56 points and would save {£90 million. If 
the meat subsidy were abolished £47 million would be 
saved for a rise in the index of 0.74 of a point. Bacon, 
butter and milk would each raise the index by 0.6 of a 
point if their subsidies were removed and would yield 


$73 
£45 million, £27 million and {£65 million respectively. 
The dropping of the other subsidies would raise the index 
by 0.3 of a point or less, for a saving of between £28 
million for eggs and {10 million for sugar. If the Chan- 
cellor were concerned with the impact, of the subsidies on 
the retail price index, he could aim at achieving the maxi- 
mum saving for each unit increase in the index, as shown 
in column 7. Judged by this test, the largest saving 
would be achieved by abolishing the subsidy on 


margarine and cooking fat, followed by milk, eggs, 


bacon, cheese and meat. 


The effects of a reduction in the subsidies on average 
weekly expenditure are shown in columns 8 and 9. The 
largest weekly outlay is now on milk, followed by bread 
and flour, meat, bacon and eggs. But the largest imcrease 
in weekly expenditure would be felt by dropping the 
subsidy on bread and flour, and the next largest S drep- 
ping the subsidy on milk. Next in line come bacon, 
meat and eggs. If recent experience is any guide it would 
seem that the public is less concerned about an increase 
in the index of retail prices than in weekly expenditure, 
for when the prices of bacon and cheese were each raised 
by rod. a lb recently, thereby causing the index to rise 
by about a point, there was no perceptible. reaction. 
Weekly expenditure increased by only a few pence. 

These exercises should give encouragement to Mr 
Butler. He could save £65 million by taking the subsidy 
off milk though that would entail major changes in farm 
production since less milk would then be consumed ; 
weekly expenditure would increase by only 4}d. and 
the index would rise by only 0.6 of a point. The milk 
in schoois and other welfare schemes would provide 
for the needs of children and expectant mothers at free 
or at reduced prices. Abolition of the subsidies on 
eggs and meat would save some £75 million for an 
increase in weekly expenditure of 47d. and a rise in the 
index of 1.06 points. Consumption of both of these 


‘foods is now markedly seasonal because of greater 


dependence on home-produced supplies, and the effect 
of higher retail prices on the consumer would be felt only 
when home supplies form the bulk of the ration. At 
other seasons the public would gain, for at these times of 
>the year the Ministry sells imported eggs and meat at 
a profit which it offsets against the subsidy on home- 
produced eggs and meat. 

It is not difficult from examination of Table II to 
find ways of saving {£200 million of government 
expenditure in return for an increase in consumers’ 
average weekly expenditure of about 1s. 1d. and for a 
risé¢ in index of retail prices of a little over 24 points. 
This exercise suggests, indeed, that despite the 
threats and protests of the Opposition it should be 
possible to prune the subsidy bill without om 
unnecessary hardship; a determined lopping 
justify special protection for proved need. 





In 1950, consumers spent £8,930 million on goods and services that actually cost {£9,209 million, 
For every pound that they spent, another shillingsworth was thrown in “ free.” The subsidy bill of 
£479 million in that year exceeded one-tenth of the total expenditures of central and local 
authorities. Expenditure on such a scale would be a heavy burden, even if it achieved two eminently 
worthwhile aims—the mitigation of hardship and want, and the promotion of stable prices and 
incomes. The subsidies satisfy neither aim. There is no argument for spreading relief over all classes 
and incomes, whether they need it or not. Shelter and food are basic requirements for which a man 
should be prepared to work and pay—not things that he should expect to be provided, as the subsidies 
delude him into supposing, at the expense of others. One day—perhaps even next Tuesday—these 


simple truths may begin to take hold. 7 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Defence Justified 


The politics of the occasion destroyed most of the real 
substance of the defence debate in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. The leaders of the Opposition seem to have 
thought that at the weekly Labour party meeting the day 
before Mr Bevan’s case had been discussed and defeated in 
private. During the afternoon they learned that they were 
mistaken, and the interest of all parties thereafter centred 
on the frantic scurryings round the corridors and whispered 
conferences to dissuade Mr Bevan’s sympathisers from openly 
voting against the rearmament programme in principle. Mr 
Attlee had attempted to assert his authority, and how many 
of his party would spurn it became the real issue of the day. 


Enough of this was known in the afternoon, when Mr 
Churchill spoke, for him to have great fun. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to widen the split in the Labour party by praising its 
leaders for their zeal in defence preparations. But his speech 
was also effective in its exposition of defence policy. He 
pointed again to the circumstances which had led to the slow- 
ing down of rearmament: the financial crisis meant that a 
part of rearmament had to be sacrificed to exports. What he 
unfortunately did not show was whether the late Govern- 
ment’s reluctance to sacrifice the standard of life to either 
rearmament or exports was being modified. In face of 
the programme’s necessary inadequacy however, it is certainly 
right to concentrate more effort on that part of it which 
can give the most effective protection. The alarming 
superiority of the Russian MIG15 does indeed demand that 
“-super-priority ” should be given to the production of the 
latest and best types of fighter aircraft, even though few 
results of the effort will be seen for some time. 


On such detailed points of defence policy Mr Churchill 
was convincing and reassuring. The orthodox Labour 
speakers could certainly find nothing to justify their pro- 
fessed lack of confidence in the Government’s ability to carry 
out the defence programme. Mr Shinwell’s main concern 
was to establish some common ground with the Bevanite 
faction, by insisting that the burden of rearmament should 
be shared “ equitably ” without damaging the social services 
and by protesting that the other Nato countries were leaving 
Britain to bear too much. Both he and Mr Attlee were too 
preoccupied with the threat from behind to attend seriously 
10 their opponents:in front. Their only valid point that was 
relevant to the motion was hardly new. It was the criticism 
that, distinguished as is the record of Lord Alexander, it is 
wrong to have a soldier as Minister of Defence, and a disad- 
vantage to have him in the House of Lords. That may be 
important, but hardly important — to be made the only 
solid prop for a motion of censure. It crumbled under the 
strain, and the Government’s defence policy stands justified 
by default of detailed criticism. 


+ * ‘* 
Toryism Tried 
The. politicians who are awaiting Mr Butler’s Budget 

with most anxiety are the Tory backbenchers. There are as 
many shades of opinion about what he ought to do as there 
are guesses about what he will do. On the whole, the 
“hard money men” have lately beef cautious and Con- 
servatives from industrial constituencies are. increasingly 
inclined to talk about the political “ impossibility ” of toler- 
ating more unemployment. But there is also some serious 
talk about the closeness of a sterling crisis ; it is fair to say 
that the Conservatives at Westminster seem to be quite as 
conscious of the economic dangers as is the City. 

The attitude of the backbenchers is complicated by the 
fact that their lot since the general election has not been 


happy. They have had to face in the House the taun:. 
of an invigorated sition and in the constituencies ¢)- 
impatience and irritation of their own supporters at the ne», 
burdens, instead of the new reliefs, which the first fou; 
months of Conservative administration have imposed. 
Instead of being led, as they had hoped, into the attack 
against the errors and follies of the Socialists, the back- 
benchers have been called on to stand firm under the doub'e 
attack of intransigent events and jeering critics. There }; 
been no bonfire of controls and the two denationalisatic; 
measures, for steel and road transport, have taken an 
unconscionable time in the making. It is a tribute to :he 
Conservatives’ morale that under this strain they have grown 
baffled and impatient rather than dismayed. 


This mood derives largely from Mr Churchill’s dominance: 
He has not only gathered the reins of policy making and 
administration relentlessly into his own hands ; he has ais. 
assumed complete control over the party’s political strate:y. 
He laid down, and enforced until last month, a policy oj 
“no provocation,” of trying, in the House and outside, « 
establish an atmosphere of national unity and common effo::. 
When the Labour leaders spurned these gestures, partly 
because of Mr Bevan’s prodding and partly because of their 
hopes of another election before too long, it was Mr Churchi!! 
himself who turned to driving a wedge between the Bevanitcs 
and the rest of the Labour party. His success, particularly 
on the China issue last week, delighted the Tory back- 
benchers as much as it dismayed his opponents. But the 
Tory rank and file do not want victories alone ; they want 
to be in the fight. And that is where their leaders are 
giving them little opportunity. Neither they, nor even M: 
Churchill’s ministerial colleagues, are being encouraged 10 
carry the war into the constituencies in the way that all truc 
politicians enjoy. The spate of weekend oratory, much o! i: 
contradictory but much of it enlivening, that characterised 
Labour’s period in office has dried up. 

The main reason why the backbenchers’ morale is s1/l! 
good is, of course, the division and ineptitude of the Oppo- 
sition. But they also have an important consolation in the 
degree to which the Government has taken them into its 
confidence on matters of detail. Not only the 1922 com- 
mittee but also the various specialist committees of the 
Parliamentary party have been widely consulted about many 
of the Government’s measures ; the ordinary backbencher 
feels that he can exercise, if not power, at least influence. 
He is being given, at second hand, a share in administration. 
This has its good side, but when the is given little 
lead on general policy; its influence tends to work chiefly 
towards avoiding unpopularity in the constituencies. There 
seems to be little doubt that pressure from the backbenche's 
has delayed, if not modified, the Health Service Bill. And 
if such influence is a consolation, it is still a substitute 
for the full vigour of political battle that the real politician 
wants. 

* . * 


Truce Chances in Indo-China 


There is a basis for a truce in Indo-China. Both siccs 
would stand to gain and a clear division of territory co. d 
be made. But to say that a truce is practicable in view of 
the attitudes of Peking and Moscow to the struggle is qv.te 
another matter. Recent suggestions that an armistice mitt 
be concluded must therefore be treated with the greatest 
reserve. Two new developments have given rise to thi. 
One is a change in French icy, ectable—but not 
admitted—in the recent comment by M. Letourneau. @: 
Minister for the Associated States. He said that “ France 
cannot on principle reject the slightest opportunity of ending 
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hostilities.” Paris had not previously shown willingness 
to negotiate with Ho Chi-minh since the collapse of the 
talks in 1946 and the original outbreak of the rebellion. The 
other development is that non~-Communists in the Vietminh 
are reported to be increasingly anxious about the tightening 
of China’s grip on the movement, through its complete 
dependence on Chinese supplies and the determination of 
the Communist element to dominate policy. Annamites— 
or Vietnamese, as they are now called—have long been 
strongly anti-Chinese. 

The new French attitude springs from public dismay at 
the absence of amy prospect of a decisive victory. It is 
no longer only the Left in France that wants to bring the 
Indo-Chinese war to an end, but the Right too. Before 
Marshal de Lattre-died there had been hopes of building up 
1 Vietnamese national army, strong enough to clean up an 
almost annihilated Vietminh, by the end of 1953. Now 
those hopes have been destroyed by the continued growth 
of Chinese aid to the Vietminh and by the recent French 
withdrawal from Hoa Binh. Whether the Chinese invade 
openly or not—and there now seems less chance that they 
may—the evacuation of Hoa Binh is a defeat and looks like 
the end of the de Lattre era, however much it is dressed up 
is a tactical move. 


On the other hand, French and Vietnamese progress in the 
south has lately been promising, and it is this progress that 
makes a truce possible. If there is a stalemate in Tongking 
and a run of success for the French forces operating from 
Saigon, and if the Chinese abandon the idea of open invasion, 
the Vietminh might eventually come to terms. But these are 
big “ifs,” amd the one certain way for the French to lose 
the chance of a settlement on any but disastrous terms would 
be to relax their military and political efforts now. 


re ” * 
Inside Egypt 


In a country that is racked, as Egypt now is, with poli- 
tical and social discontent, any change of government is dis- 
turbing. It suggests disagreement in high places, and lack 
of continuity in policy. Yet the government of Aly Pasha 
Maher, when it fell on March 1st, was moving fast towards 
a state of impotence. He himself was a negotiator and a 
lover of orthodoxy ; he spent his last days as Premier seeing 
all parties. In order to keep all in play, he was tending to 
concentrate on the “ national will” to-bring about ‘British 
evacuation, on which all were agreed, and to soft-pedal the 
inquiry into the résponsibility of certain Wafdist ex-ministers 
for the riots of January 26th. He was, therefore, the prisoner 
of the Wafd majority in Parliament. 


His resignation was announced a few hours after he had 
agreed to, and King Farouk had countersigned, the suspen- 
sion Of Parliament. So quickly did a new cabinet get into 
the saddle, that there must have been Sicknowhtlas and 
planning. It contains several members from the preceding 
government, but an entirely new feature is the’ potential 
hold of its Prime Minister upon a section of the general 
public. Whereas Aly had no public or party follow- 
ing, Ahmed Negib Hilaly Pasha is the leading member of 
a moderate group within the Wafd which has for months 
opposed the get-rich-quick methods of some of the party’s 
leaders. The public knows him as a good Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Wafd Government of 1942-45. He did not serve 
in the 1950 government because Nahas. Pasha would not 
accept his terms for taking office ; last November he was 
expelled from the party in connection with his revelation 
that the Minister-of the Interior, Serag-ed-Din Pasha, was 
tapping telephones. 


He stands—as all ians do—for evacuation of the 


Canal Zone by Britain in order to fulfil the “ national will” ; - 


but he insists equally on stamping upon the corruption 
which, as he said in his letter of of office, had 
become the “legal tender of “political interchange.” 
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Whether he will succeed in either aim depends upon whether 


he has the moral courage to turn the inquiry into the riots 
against some of the leaders who expelled him from the 
party. By so doing he could split the Wafd, for the process 
would reveal how some of its leaders have cheated their 
following. Alternatively, he may—as the Saadists did in 
1938—merely draw off from the Wafd a small group of 
educated men, who are too reasonable to excite and capture 
the allegiance of the crowd. His chances of successful 
negotiation with Britain will be no greater than those of his 
predecessors unless he takes the bolder line. 


* * * 


Dr Adenauer Stands Fast 


The chorus of German objection to rearmament has not 
diminished since the Lisbon meeting. The latest blow to 
Dr Adenauer has come from the trade unions, whose leaders 
he has hitherto managed to win to his side. A congress of 
union officials from all over the country met at the end of 
last week to thrash out differences of opinion over defence, 
and issued a manifesto calling for the issue to be put to the 
country. Some weeks ago the central executive had declared 
that the Trade Union Federation supported a German con- 
tribution to defence, if social welfare were not affected by it. 
Immediately afterwards, however, the federation leaders 
were repudiated by a congress of Bavarian unionists, who 
always object to having their minds made up for them in 
North Germany or Bonn. It is true that Communists in 
the factories had helped ; but they were only directing a 
powerful stream of sentiment into prepared channels. 

The call for elections which came from the general con- 


ference of union officials largely duplicates the demand made 
by the Social-Democrat Party, as so many unionists are also 
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Socialists. But it inflicts further damage on Dr Adenauer’s 
cause on the eve of elections in the new South-West state 
which has been formed out of three small states. The 
opponents of German aid in defending the West, whether 
neo-Nazis, Communists, pacifists or members of any other 
group, secure most of the publicity and impress a prblic 
which is all too ready to step on the biggest and brassiest 
bandwagon. These Land elections are particularly 
important because the Bonn Government may be frustrated 
if an opponent of Dr Adenauer goes to the Upper House 
as representative of the South-West state. Already the 
Laender are endangering the prospects of Germany’s paying 
its present occupation costs, by refusing to raise the percent- 
age of income and corporation taxes which the Laender pass 
to the federal exchequer. 


Whatever resohitions are passed and local elections lost, 
Dr Adenauer has no intention of going to the country until 
the general elections are due in the summer of next year. 
Nothing can unseat the chancellor. The Bonn constitution 
was framed to avoid the weaknesses of the French and 
Weimar system and welds the government.into position. A 
mere vote of no confidence in Dr Adenauer is not enough ; 
the Bundestag must name the successor it wishes, and the 
chancellor can decide whether to ask the president to dissolve 

arliament. Dr Adenauer may secure a majority for the 
sae defence treaty, helped by the fact that fear of a 
government by Socialists and trade union officials dominates 
his coalition. He is more justified in making the attempt 
than the critics who accuse him of killing democracy in 
Germany allow. It is true that the present Bundestag was not 
elected with any thought of setting up a new army, but 
neither was it given a mandate against defence. The question 
simply did not arise in 1949. A more serious objection to 
the Chancellor’s tactics will hold good if he is successful in 
inducing the Bundestag to ratify the new treaties and is 
afterwards defeated at the next elections. The government 
which came to power in 1953 would then be pledged to 
secure a revision of the agreements or to repudiate them. 


* * * 


Unemployment and Unfilled Jobs 


The widely ranging debate on manpower in the House 
of Commons on Monday was important chiefly for the light 
which it cast on the present degree of unemployment and 
its distribution between industries. Sir Walter Monckton, 
analysing the increase in unemployment over the last six 
months and comparing it with the similar but smaller in- 
creases which have marked the second half of each year since 
the war, elucidated a number of points from which it would be 
easy to draw wrong practical conclusions. The most striking 
thing about the present total of 378,000 unemployed is that 
its excess over the total in January, 1951, is more than 
accounted for by unemployment among women. At 162,000, 
the total of unemployed women is the highest for any January 
since the war ; at 216,000, the total of unemployed men is 
the lowest since 1946. This distribution reflects the fortunes 
on the one hand of the textile trades and on the other of 
the engineering group of industries. In the first group 
unemployment has risen since last July by §9,000—a figure 
which understates the real change both because of short-time 
pomen Pony: because many married women workers in 
Lancashire, having opted to stay outside the national insur- 
ance scheme, do not appear in the unemployment statistics. 
In the engineering trades, in spite of shortages of materials 
and switches of production, the increase has been only of 
12,000, leaving the total lower than last year ; though here 
again short time has increased and overtime working has 
diminished—though by a surprisingly small amofnt. 

One may correctly infer from these figures both a measure 
of disinflation and a net shift of manpower in the right 
direction ; it is possible for politicians to jump to the con- 
clusion that further disinflation, wastefully jncreasing 
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unemployment and reviving the rehensive spiri 
ee would be both unnecessary and Positively ein 
But such a jump, however tempting, would be entirely 
mistaken. The most important of all the statistics employed 
in the debate was that in January there were as many unfilled 
jobs for men as there were at the’ same time last year. |f 
manpower is to be moved from civil to defence industry 
and from home to export production, it is essential to keep 
spending—out of higher incomes—to a level that will exert 
no inflationary pressure on diminished home supplies. A) 
parties are agreed that the less unemployment is generated 
in this transfer the better ; but neither party ought, at this 
early stage, to exaggerate troubles that are in large measure 
an inevitable price of solvency. 


* * * 


Familiar Threats 


The talk of industrial action by the workers in protest 
against Government policies is becoming wider and iis 
motives are becoming more confused. But it is not thereby 
becoming more dangerous. Since it was condemned by 
Labour leaders of all the shades from Mr Deakin to Mr 
Bevan the Communist hand has been more plainly shown. 
It is reasonable to assume that there was some connection 
between last Sunday’s unofficial shop stewards’ conference at 
Sheffield and the meeting, in Vienna on February 12th, of 
the Metal Workers’ Section of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, The programme adopted by the shop 
stewards differs little from that pursued for years by the 
federation. They propose to set up a national organisation 
and to put 4 stop to short-time working by refusing overtime 
and to strike whenever workers are dismissed. They main- 
tain that rearmament is inimical to peace and full employ- 
ment. 


It is most unlikely that the shop stewards will succeed 
where the Communist party has failed. It would be remark- 
able if many workers deprived themselves, for pdlitical 
reasons, of time and a half or went on strike in the interests 
of peace and full employment. It is much easier, as some 
of the miners’ leaders in South Wales have proved, to induce 
people to take action in protest against something which 
affects them directly, like an increase in bus fares or the 
health service charges. Many Welsh miners are persisting, 
undeterred by the warnings of Sir Vincent Tewson and 
others, in their refusal to work on Saturdays—and some of 
them seem to be making up for it, in output and in earnings, 
by working harder earlier in the week. re Is no obvious 
likelihood of full Saturday working being resumed ; and if 
the Scottish miners have their way, the rest of the coalficlds 
will soon follow the Welsh example. But if they do it will 
be because they are dissatisfied with wages, conditions of 
work and the cost of living—not because they think the 
rearmament programme is wrong or even because they are 
determined to put an industrial veto on the social policies 
approved by Parliament. Though some Communists among 
their leaders may be glad of the opportunity, the miners’ 
motives, unlike those F the shop stewards, are persona! and 
economic and do not depend upon policies determined in 
Vienna. 

. * 7 
No Haste on Central Africa 


_ _ Byacoincidence the future of the Rhodesias was debated 
in both the United Kingdom and South African Parliaments 
on Tuesday—but from ing viewpoints. In South 
Africa, Dr Malan spoke J a duty “to maintain Western 
European Christian civilisation in the Union,” which, he sid, 
was also the aim of the Europeans in the Rhodesias. These 
two territories could be a buffer between South Africa and 
“ undesirable developments,” by which he evidently meant 
the extension of the “ disastrous ” policy pursued in the 
Gold Coast. In the United na gon on the other hand, 
Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker, as well as the Govern- 
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ment spokesmen, spoke of the need for federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland as a means of providing a bulwark 
to withstand the spread of the ideas of Dr Malan’s party. 


Since Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker were respon- 
sible for the original federation proposals, it was unfortunate 
that the Opposition insisted, mainly for party reasons, on 
dividing the House at the end of the debate. To Africans, 
who cannot be expected to understand the intricacies of 
British political tactics, the division, which gave the Govern- 
ment a majority of only 18, will suggest that nearly half 
the House of Commons is opposed to the principle of 
federation, and it will be even more difficult to get them 
to discuss the proposals. 


Ostensibly, the Opposition insisted on a division because 
it was dissatisfied with the assurances given by the Govern- 
ment both on the recent talks with Sir Godfrey Huggins 
and on the course to be followed if the Africans persist in 
refusing to consider federation. Yet Mr Lyttelton could 
hardly have been more definite. He denied that the decision 
to hold the conference in April meant that federation was 
being rushed through in spite of African hostility. He has 
asked African representatives from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to meet him to discuss their fears before the 
conference starts, and they have been invited to attend the 
conference itself. The purpose of the conference is to 
draw up a draft constitution for the federation which can 
then be discussed in the three territories—hitherto discussion 
has not gone beyond the principle of federation. - There will 
then be a later conference of all four governments to decide 
whether they should continue with federation or abandon 
it. Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker know that a govern- 
ment which is trying to reconcile two completely opposed 
points of view—the African and European—could not be 
more explicitAhan this. To ask for more will not promote 


the partnership between the races so eloquently urged by 
Mr Griffiths, 


* * * 


Ambassadors Not at Large 


A new meaning has now been given to the phrase 
“ diplomatic circles.” It has long been an accepted right 
of diplomats to travel freely within the country to whose 
government they are accredited, and the gathering of political 
and economic information has been recognised as part of 
their proper duty. Only a few small military areas have 
been forbidden to them. Soviet Russia, however, has refused 
to conform to this diplomatic convention, preferring to revert 
to the almost total exclusion of foreigners which marked 
the earlier Muscovite regimes, but which had been largely 
liberalised by the later Tsars. Today everything in the 
Soviet Union is a secret, to be revealed only to selected and 
supervised visitors, and foreign diplomats, like foreign 
journalists, are regarded primarily as spies. Their freedom of 
movement has been steadily reduced, until at the present 
moment some 80 per cent of all ‘Soviet territory is com- 
pletely barred to them, while they cannot even travel more 
than 25 miles from their embassies in Moscow without 
special permission. The satellite states of Eastern Europe 
have mostly followed Moscow’s lead in this respect, some 
with less rigour, some with even more. 


Repeated protests against these violations of normal 
diplomatic courtesy among civilised nations having proved 
of no avail, the governments of the western democracies 
nave reluctantly decided to apply corresponding restrictions 
‘o emissaries from the Communist world. The Atlantic 
Council agreed at Lisbon to treat Soviet and satellite 
diplomats on a strictly reciprocal basis. The Russian 
Ambassador in London will therefore be confined to a circle 
ot 2§ miles radius, with access to St Albans but not to 
Luton, to Guildford but not to Godalming. The Poles and 
Czechs will roam more freely, as long as western diplomats 
in Warsaw and Prague are allowed the same privilege ; but 
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Bulgarian diplomats in London will never, without special 
permission, get outside the built-up area. Even the severest 
restrictions of this kind will not, of course, create an equality 
of ferrous curtaining. In the west, Communist journalists 
and party members can supply east European diplomats with 
any information which is not already provided them by a 
free press; but in Russia and the satellite states, western 
diplomats have virtually no sources of information other than 
their own eyes. The significance of the new move lies, how- 
ever, less in its immediate effects than in the evidence it 
provides that the western nations will no longer confine their 
reactions to intolerance and ill usage to formal protests. 
It is, in fact, the Atlantic partners’ first co-ordinated action 
in the field of political warfare. 


* * * 


No Case for Cannibalism 


It is being asked in Paris and London whether the 
prestige and effectiveness of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation are to suffer from the growing 
economic role of Nato and Britain’s triple commitment to 
consult with Europe, the Commonwealth and the Atlantic 
community. It is plainly wrong that those in charge of 
British policy, delighted with the firm foothold that Nato 
gives them outside Europe, should grow indifferent to the 
fate of an organisation that was a pioneer in teamwork 
between governments in Europe. Once the distribution of 
American aid passed out of its hands to those of Nato, a 


change of status became inevitable ; but there is still time — 


to consider how great this change should be. 


Once the economic and military affairs of fourteen govern- 


ments became intertwined by the planning of rearmament, it 
was right that Nato should allocate American aid ; that the 
three wise men should work under Atlantic and not European 
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Socialists. But it inflicts further damage on Dr Adenauer’s 
cause on the eve of elections in the new South-West state 
which has been formed out of three small states. The 
opponents of German aid in defending the West, whether 
neo-Nazis, Communists, pacifists or members of any other 
group, secure most of the publicity and impress a public 
which is all too ready to step on the biggest and brassiest 
bandwagon. These Land elections ate particularly 
important because the Bonn Government may be frustrated 
if an opponent of Dr Adenauer goes to the Upper House 
as representative of the South-West state. Already the 
Laender are endangering the prospects of Germany’s paying 
its present occupation costs, by refusing to raise the percent- 
age of income and corporation taxes which the Laender pass 
to the federal exchequer. 


Whatever resolutions are passed and local elections lost, 
Dr Adenauer has no intention of going to the country until 
the general elections are due in the summer of next year. 
Nothing can unseat the chancellor. The Bonn constitution 
was framed to avoid the weaknesses of the French and 
Weimar system and welds the government.into position. A 


~mere vote of no confidence in Dr Adenauer is not enough ; 


the Bundestag must name the successor it wishes, and the 
chancellor can decide whether to ask the president to dissolve 
parliament. Dr Adenauer may secure a majority for the 
European defence treaty, helped by the fact that fear of a 
government by Socialists and trade union officials dominates 
his coalition. He is more justified in making the attempt 
than the critics who accuse him of killing democracy in 
Germany allow. It is true that the present Bundestag was not 
elected with any thought of setting up a new army, but 
neither was it given a mandate against defence. The question 
simply did not arise in 1949. A more serious objection to 
the Chancellor’s tactics will -hold good if he is successful in 
inducing the Bundestag to ratify the new treaties and is 
afterwards defeated at the next elections. The government 
which came to power in 1953 would then be pledged to 
secure a revision of the agreements or to repudiate them. 


* * * 


Unemployment and Unfilled Jobs 


The widely ranging debate on manpower in the House 
of Commons on Monday was important chiefly for the light 
which it cast on the present degree of unemployment and 
its distribution between industries. Sir Walter Monckton, 
analysing the increase in unemployment over the last six 
months and comparing it with the similar but smaller in- 
creases which have marked the second half of each year since 
the war, elucidated a number of points from which it would be 
easy to draw wrong practical conclusions. The most striking 
thing about the present total of 378,000 unemployed is that 
its excess over the total in January, 1951, is more than 
accounted for by unemployment among women. At 162,000, 
the total of unemployed women is the highest for any January 
since the war ; at 216,000, the total of unemployed men is 
the lowest since 1946. This distribution reflects the fortunes 
on the one hand of the textile trades and on the other of 
the engineering group of industries. In the first group 
unemployment has risen since last July by 59,000—a figure 
which understates the real change both because of short-time 
working and because many married women workers in 
Lancashire, having opted to stay outside the national insur- 
ance scheme, do not appear in the unemployment statistics. 
In the engineering trades, in spite of shortages of materials 
and switches of production, the increase has been only of 
12,000, leaving the total lower than last year ; though here 
again short time has increased and overtime working has 
diminished—though by a surprisingly small amoGat. 

One may correctly infer from these figures both a measure 
of disinflation and a net shift of manpower in the right 
direction ; it is possible for politicians to jump to the con- 
clusion that further disinflation, wastefully jncreasing 
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unemployment and reviving the apprehensive spirit of 
restriction, would be both unnecessary and positively harmfy), 
But such a jump, however tempting, would be entirely 
mistaken. The most important of all the statistics employed 
in the debate was that in January there were as many unfilled 
jobs for men as there were at the’ same time last year. [f 
manpower is to be moved from civil to defence industry 
and from home to export production, it is essential to keep 
spending—out of higher incomes—to a level that will exert 
no inflationary pressure On diminished home supplies. Ajj 
parties are agreed that the less unemployment is generated 
in this transfer the better ; but neither party ought, at this 
early stage, to exaggerate troubles that are in large measure 
an inevitable price of solvency. 


* . * 
Familiar Threats 


The talk of industrial action by the workers in protest 
against Government policies is becoming wider and _ its 
motives are becoming more confused. But it is not thereby 
becoming more dangerous. Since it was condemned by 
Labour leaders of all the shades from Mr Deakin to Mr 
Bevan the Communist hand has been more plainly shown. 
It is reasonable to assume that there was some connection 
between last Sunday’s unofficial shop stewards’ conference at 
Sheffield and the meeting, in Vienna on February 12th, of 
the Metal Workers’ Section of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The programme adopted by the shop 
stewards differs little from that pursued for years by the 
federation. They propose to set up a national organisation 
and to put a stop to short-time working by refusing overtime 
and to strike whenever workers are dismissed. They main- 
tain that rearmament is inimical to peace and full employ- 
ment. 


It is most unlikely that the shop stewards will succeed 
where the Communist party has failed. It would be remark- 
able if many workers deprived themselves, for pdlitical 
reasons, of time and a half or went on strike in the interests 
of peace and full employment. It is much easier, as some 
of the miners’ leaders in South Wales have proved, to induce 
people to take action in protest against something which 
affects them directly, like an increase in bus fares or the 
health service charges. Many Welsh miners are persisting, 
undeterred by the warnings of Sir Vincent Tewson and 
others, in their refusal to work on Saturdays—and some of 
them seem to be making up for it, in output and in earnings, 
by working harder earlier in the week. re is no obvious 
likelihood of full Saturday working being resumed ; and if 
the Scottish miners have their way, the rest of the coalficlds 
will soon follow the Welsh example. But if they do it will 
be because they are dissatisfied with wages, conditions of 
work and the cost of living—not because they think the 
rearmament programme is wrong or even because they are 
determined to put an industrial veto on the social policies 
approved by Parliament. Though some Communists among 
their leaders may be Be of the opportunity, the miners’ 
motives, unlike those of the shop stewards, are persona! and 
economic and do not depend upon policies determined in 
Vienna. ) 

8 * * 


No Haste on Central Africa 


_ _ Byacoincidence the future of the Rhodesias was debated 
in gr hse — Kingdom and South African Parliaments 
on Tuesday: t from opposing viewpoints. In South 
Africa, Dr Malan spoke of a ytd “to maintain Western 
European Christian civilisation in the Union,” which, he said, 
was also the aim of the Europeans in the Rhodesias. These 
two territories could be a buffer between South Africa and 
“undesirable developments,” by which he evidently meant 
the extension of .the “ disastrous ” policy pursued in the 
Gold Coast. In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker, as well as the Govert- 
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ment spokesmen, spoke of the need for federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland as a means of providing a bulwark 
to withstand the spread of the ideas of Dr Malan’s party. 


Since Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker were respon- 
sible for the original federation proposals, it was unfortunate 
that the Opposition insisted, mainly for party reasons, on 
dividing the House at the end of the debate. Yo Africans, 
who cannot be expected to understand the intricacies of 
British political tactics, the division, which gave the Govern- 
ment a majority of only 18, will suggest that nearly half 
the House of Commons is opposed to the principle of 
federation, and it will be even more difficult to get them 
to discuss the proposals. 


Ostensibly, the Opposition insisted on a division because 
it was dissatisfied with the assurances given by the Govern- 
ment both on the recent talks with Sir Godfrey Huggins 
and on the course to be followed if the Africans persist in 
refusing to consider federation. Yet Mr Lyttelton could 
hardly have been more definite. He denied that the decision 
to hold the conference in April meant that federation was 
being rushed through in spite of African hostility. He has 
asked African representatives from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to meet him to discuss their fears before the 
conference starts, and they have been invited to attend the 
conference itself. The purpose of the conference is to 
draw up a draft constitution for the federation which can 
then be discussed in the three territories—hitherto discussion 
has not gone beyond the principle of federation. There will 
then be a later conference of all four governments to decide 
whether they should continue with federation or abandon 
it. Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon Walker know that a govern- 
ment which is trying to reconcile two completely opposed 
points of view—the African and European—could not be 
more explicit Ahan this. To ask for more will not promote 


the partnersHip between the races so eloquently urged by 
Mr Griffiths. 


* * * 


Ambassadors Not at Large 


A new meaning has now been given to the phrase 
“ diplomatic circles.” It has long been an accepted right 
of diplomats to travel freely within the country to whose 
government they are accredited, and the gathering of political 
and economic information has been recognised as part of 
their proper duty. Only a few small military areas have 
been forbidden to them. Soviet Russia, however, has refused 
to conform to this diplomatic convention, preferring to revert 
to the almost total exclusion of foreigners which marked 
the earlier Muscovite regimes, but which had been largely 
liberalised by the later Tsars. Today everything in the 
Soviet Union is a secret, to be revealed only to selected and 
supervised visitors, and foreign diplomats, like foreign 
journalists, are regarded primarily as spies. Their freedom of 
movement has been steadily reduced, until at the present 
moment some 80 per cent of allSoviet territory is com- 
pletely barred to them, while they cannot even travel more 
than 25 miles from their embassies in Moscow without 
special permission. The satellite states of Eastern Europe 
have mostly followed Moscow’s lead in this respect, some 
with less rigour, some with even more. 


Repeated protests against these violations of normal 
diplomatic courtesy among civilised nations having proved 
of no avail, the governments of the western democracies 
ave reluctantly decided to apply corresponding restrictions 
‘o emissaries from the Communist world. The Atlantic 
Council agreed at Lisbon to treat Soviet and satellite 
diplomats on a strictly reciprocal basis. The Russian 


Ambassador in London will therefore be confined to a circle 
of 2§ miles radius, with access to St Albans but not to 
Luton, to Guildford but not to Godalming. The Poles and 
Czechs will roam more freely, as long as western diplomats 
in Warsaw and Prague are allowed the same privilege ; but 
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Bulgarian diplomats in London will never, without special 
permission, get outside the built-up area. Even the severest 
restrictions of this kind will not, of course, create an equality 
of ferrous curtaining. In the west, Communist journalists 
and party members can supply east European diplomats with 
any information which is not already provided them by a 
free ptess ; but in Russia and the satellite states, western 
diplomats have virtually no sources of information other than 
their own eyes. The significance of the new move lies, how- 
ever, less in its immediate effects than in the evidence it 
provides that the western nations will no longer confine their 
reactions to intolerance and ill usage to formal protests. 
It is, in fact, the Atlantic partners’ first co-ordinated action 
in the field of political warfare. 


* * * 


No Case for Cannibalism 


It is being asked in Paris and London whether the 
prestige and effectiveness of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation are to suffer from the growing 
economic role of Nato and Britain’s triple commitment to 
consult with Europe, the Commonwealth and the Atlantic 
community. It is plainly wrong that those in charge of 
British policy, delighted with the firm foothold that Nato 
gives them outside Europe, should grow indifferent to the 
fate of an organisation that was a pioneer in teamwork 
between governments in Europe. Once the distribution of 
American aid passed out of its hands to those of Nato, a 
change of status became inevitable ; but there is still time 
to consider how great this change should be. 


Once the economic and military affairs of fourteen govern- 
ments became intertwined by the planning of rearmament, it 
was right that Nato should allocate American aid ; that the 
three wise men should work under Atlantic and not European 
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auspices, and that their job of —— should become 
an annual event. But it does not follow that Nato can simply 
take the place of OEEC. For the latter can watch over the 
common economic interests of Western Europe, develop a 
highly personal co-operation between national representatives, 
and keep military considerations at arm’s length—all in a 
way which is not possible for Nato. 

In Nato it will become increasingly clear that the natural 
economic interest of the United States—as things are—often 
runs counter to that of Europe. It is claimed that its members 
enjoy “equal partnership,” but Congress shows no sign of 
allowing it to do the kind of things that would make this 
equality real. The British cannot ignore this fact, either in 
their own or in Europe’s interests. OEEC must remain 
strong enough to work on common problems of trade, pay- 
ments, coal and steel production and on the occasional brain- 
waves—some brilliant, some not—that come out of the 
Chateau de la Muette. It must, in fact, prepare Europe’s 
brief for Nato, if only because America’s is so thoroughly 
prepared in Congress. It must help to a4 a healthy balance 
in a body that, as it gathers power to itself, does not always 
show the Americans at their best. 


* * * 


Nato and the Slump 


Fears that another economic slump is imminent are 
echoing round the world, and recently they have sounded as 
loud in the United States as in Europe. Unemployment, 
though still small, is increasing in most countriés. Many 
manufacturers, particularly Americans, think that the era of 
shortages is passed and that a new era of surpluses is about 
to dawn ; yet productive capacity is still expanding under 
ihe stimulus of rearmament. It is difficult to know just how 
real these fears are ; a levelling off after a sharp rise often 
looks like a fall. But the Belgian Government has already 
suggested informally to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion that it should call a conference to consider this potential 
depression. The initiative is understandable ; for Belgium, 
despite its regular monthly gold income from the European 
Payments Union, sees its unemployment increasing at no 
mean rate and causing political difficulties. 


The three wise men’s report to the. Lisbon Conference 
last month made it clear that a realistic approach to rea*ma- 
ment could not exclude economic welfare in its widest sense. 
Nato must concern itself with the diversion of industrial 
resources from civilian to defence production. Later on it 
must also be concerned with the problems of reverting from 
rearmament to a care and maintenance basis. If the Belgian 
request is agreed to, Nato would have to concentrate on more 
purely economic affairs much sooner than was expected. It 
has still to win its spurs, but that is no reason why the 
Atiantic powers should shirk the responsibility. 


The real question is whether the slump that is being talked 
about would be wholly or mainly a result of rearmament, or 
whether it might arise from wider and more fundamental 
causes. The increasing a in Britain and Europe 
occurs at present in pockets, both occupational and regional. 
It is concentrated largely in the textile industries. If labour 
were mobile that. would be no bad thing, for resources 
would be freed for defence production. But labour, and 
especially female labour, is not mobile, and the present 

ets of unemployment could lead to much more extensive 
industrial dislocation. If this is the problem that the Belgians 
have in mind, it is one that Nato can and should study. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that the slump might 
be another version of the age-old problem of protecting either 
the value of money or the level of employment. Since the 
war Belgium has chosen todo the former ; Italy, and more 
recently the Netherlands and Britain, have followed similar 
policies.’ Most other European countries have maintained a 
very high level of employment and let the value of money 


~~ 


fall. These issues have world-wide implications and could 
be discussed effectively only under auspices much wider than 
Nato’s. Clearly, the first thing to be done is to survey the 
extent of the problem ; and for that purpose existing organi- 
sations are sufficient. 


* * . 


Dark Blue and True Blue 


As the boatrace crews make their first appearance on 
the tideway Oxford may, without too strong a flavour of 
sour grapes, reflect that it can afford to allow Cambridge 
a small triumph between Putney and Mortlake while it is 
itself so strongly entrenched at Westminster. A correspon- 
dent has made some researches into the university education 
of twar ministers, the results of which are summarised 
in the table. Oxford has produced more than half the men 
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of ministerial rank in the present Government, and it also 
had a long lead over the other universities in Mr Attlce’s 
Governments. Four. Oxford colleges seem to be favourite 
cradles of ministers: Christ Church, Magdalen, New 
College and Balliol ; at Cambridge, only Trinity has this 
distinction. 

The other universities have played a very minor part in 
the making of ministers. London, which now has more 
students than Oxford and Cambridge put together, has 
produced only one minister for every sevén who went to 
the older universities ; the London School of Economics, 
by repute so politically minded, has produced none. The 
formative period for contempo ministers, however, was 
more than thirty years ago, and it may be that the newer 
universities have now their quota of ministérs. But 
the same preponderance of Oxford, with Cambridge second 
and the other universities far behind, is shown in the 
educational background of new entrants to the civil service— 
a fact that cannot be attributed to class privilege, now that 
80 per cent of the students at Oxford and Cambridge are 
assisted by grants. 


Is there some special quality in the a here of Oxford ? 
It has a higher proportion of arts ieoleuee Ge Cambridge— 
74 per cent compared with 53 per cent. at Cambridge in 
1949 ; and its schools are more to stimulate an interest 
in politicse and to attract those who are already interested, 
geet oo = oe ge—in icular, Greats as com- 
pared with the more formal study of classical languages 2t 
Cambridge, and Modern Greats as compared with the Cam- 
bridge Economies Tri ition, too, is no doubt an 
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WEMBLEY EXHIBITION, 1924 


The changed world of the nineteen - twenties 
quickened the pace of living as nothing else 
had done before. A hectic jazz-mad gaiety...a 
get-rich-quick ruthlessness, seemed to typify 
the times. Yet the ever-present stability of 
Great Britain lay close beneath the surface. 
Symbol of her true character...of her great 
Empire...of her advances in Science and In- 
dustry, was the Wembley Exhibition. From 
all over the country ber people came : to wonder 
at the craftsmanship in the vast Palace 
of Engineering, to glow with pride at 
the Empire pavilions, and to fling their 
inhibitions aside in the spectacular Fun 
Fair. London belonged to the visitor 
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that year: and no better example of British 
craftsmanship was to be seen anywhere than 
the buses of the capital — many of them 
built by A.E.C. in an already famous tradi- 
tion. The new N.S. type had been produced 
the year before: though after thirteen years’ 
service the famous old “B” type was still 
giving untiring service ...members of a family 
whose enduring reliability was typical of 
the underlying solidity of the nation itself. 


A. E. C. 


PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 
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THE UNDERWOOD ALL-ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

Underwood Elliott Fisher make another contribution towards 

a higher standard of typewriting through the introduction of 

a new model Underwood All-Electric Typewriter. 

All the functions of this machine are operated electrically the 
instant the typist touches the corresponding key, enabling work 

of finer quality to be produced with increased speed and no 
sense of fatigue. 
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Guarded Fires . o 
Some bad accidents will be prevented if ‘the private 
members’ Bill sponsored by Mr Bullard, and recently pub- 
lished, becomes law ; it would make it illegal to sell a gas 
fire, electric fire or oil heater without a guard fitted to it. 
The need for such legislation was shown by Dr and Mrs 
Colebrook in their study of 724 cases of burning admitted 
to the Birmingham Accident Hospital.* Half these accidents 
were due to contact—usually momentary—with a domestic 
heating appliance. One in every six injuries was caused 
by a gas or electric fire, almost all of which were unguarded. 
A guard that is strong enough to be effective has the 
disadvantage of making the fire look less attractive, and it 
is a pity that compulsion could not be applied only where 
there are children and old who are the most frequent 
victims. Guarded fires are already on the market, but the 
accident rate is still high enough to show that the good sense 
of parents cannot be relied upon. In making the use of 
guards universally compulsory Britain would be following 
the example of several countries, including Sweden and the 
United States. The Bill should be generally supported. 


* * * 


Spy Trial in Athens 


The spy trial that has just ended in Athens has provided 
startling and sobering evidence of how little Communist 
activities can be curbed merely by driving them underground. 
Twenty-nine Greeks, most of them members of the banned 
Greek Communist party, have been on trial on charges of 
espionage and treason. Their activities were brought to 
light last November when the Athens police broke into two 
Communist hideouts in the city’s suburbs. There they dis- 
covered, in concealed underground rooms, not only wireless 
transmitters and receivers, but also hundreds of coded 
messages, complete with their keys, that had been exchanged 
with a Cominform radio station near Bucharest. 


Two points of special interest emerged from these 
messages. The first was that the Greek Communist under- 
ground had been supplying its exiled leaders with military 
intelligence. This included precise details of the armaments 
tanks used in the Greek Army and the exact penetration 
power of the projectiles fired by Greek anti-tank guns. This 
would all come in useful if the Greek Communists fulfil the 
pledge made by their leader, Zachariades, to attack the Greek 
Army once more with the help of the. armies of the “ popular 
democracies.” The second point is that the extreme left- 
wing patty called the United Democratic Left (EDA), which 
polled about ro per cent of the votes in last September’s 
elections, has been completely unmasked and shown to be, 


as was always suspected, nothing more than a cover for the 
Communists. 


The main facts in the prosecution’s case are not in dis- 
pute. The defendants were given a fair and open trial ; 
seven of them were acquitted because of insufficient 
evidence. .But a heated coritroversy on the political expe- 
diency of the death sentences passed on eight of the accused 
has been stirred up by a comparatively small section of 
opinion. This includes the left-wing of General Plastiras’s 
party, the EPEK, and the debate may even help to disrupt 
the General’s coalition government. It will be most unfortu- 
nate if the Greek authorities’ efforts to expose and destroy 
underground Communist - activities should be allowed to 
threaten the stability of the Greek Government. 


on 


* * * 


Trieste Unsolved. 


_ The hopes entertained last autumn for settlement of the 
Trieste problem have now been dissipated. Italy and Jugo- 


* The Lancet, September 29, 1951; page 579. 
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slavia may even be further apart than they were six months 
ago. Having made a special effort to reach agreement and 
failed, a long time may pass before they come up to the 
starting line again ; it will in any case be increasingly difficult 
for the government in Rome, as the tal election 
approaches, to accept anything but full satisfaction of Italian 
claims. The prospect of agreement has been shattered in 
the Italian view, because the Jugoslavs suddenly started 
talking about a settlement on vague ethnic principles instead 
of a definite ethnic line ; and in the Jugoslav view because 
at Lisbon Signor De Gasperi rejected Marshal Tito’s interim 
rg se for the joint administration of the whole territory 
of Trieste. 


It is difficult to see why the Jugoslavs backpedalled first 
when, presumably through a genuine desire to reach a settle- 
ment, they have since sent one of their best men, Mr Velebrit, 
as the new Minister to Rome. If Signor De Gasperi 
accepts the present state of affairs and the continuing validity 
of the allies’ declaration of March, 1948, both he and they 
will be accused in the elections of failure. If he prevails on 
the Americans and British to give Italy sovereignty over 
Zone A, he will be bitterly accused by all extreme nationalists 
of settling for far less than Italy’s just claims. And even if he 
renews negotiations with Marshal Tito his own power to 
make concessions is becoming more limited. 











Right of Asylum 


England has always been the sanctuary—sometimes 
nearly the sole sanctuary—of the world. Against crime 
only—such crime as is punishable by the laws, and con- 
demned by the moral sense, of all civilised nations—has 
she closed her doors. To misfortune, to failure, to heresy, 
to imprudence, to political iniquity even, she has always 
afforded, if not a welcome, yet at least an asylum, 
Huguenots flying from the fiery inflictions of bigotry; 
patriots escaping from the wreck of baffled and perhaps | 
indefensible . rebellion; monarchs flying from _ the 
vengeance, just or unjust, of their subjects, the victims 
of brutal tyranny, the victims of reactionary license ; all 
alike have found in England-a shelter and a home... . 
There are many among us who contend not only for the 
right of England to shelter refugees from any cause, but 

' also for the right of these refugees to make use of the 
safety from pursuit thus afforded them, to plot and to 
prepare against the Governments from which. we are 
protecting them. . . . We hold this doctrine’ to be both 

: dangerous and indefensible, . . . It must be remembered 
that we, as a rule of. national policy, acknowledge all 
Governments. de facto, however they originate, and. what~- 
ever be the principle on which they are based: We are on 
terms of amity, and in alliance with the rulers of every 
country with which we are not actually at war. We may 
harbour their enemies when defeated, but we may not 
assist them, nor allow them to make use of us to injure 
or assail our allies. When we see men fighting in the street, 
the feelings of humanity induce us to open our door to 
the one who is disarmed and. overthrown, without any 
inquiry into the origin of the quarrel or the justice of the 
cause ; but we do not allow him to fire from our windows 
on his baffled and exposed antagonist. . . . Our laws 
on this head are clear and just. . . . Weare not Judges 
of the Right, we are simply Keepers of the Peace on our 
own soil. And all who value the inviolability of our Island 
Sanctuary, and the impartiality with which its shelter is 
afforded to the unfortunate of every sort . . . should 
join in deprecating in the strongest manner the ungenerous 
ingratitude of those who abuse our hospitality, and whe 
repay the benefit by compromising the benefactor. 
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American Capitalism. 
217 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Galbraith, of Harvard, has 
behind him a distinguished record in 
government service. This experience 
combines with his ability for lively 
generalisation to make him peculiarly at 
home in the border region between 
economics and social analysis. And, 
though too much love of epigrams occa- 
sionally makes him trite or misleading, 
he writes forcefully, clearly and without 
jargon. In sum, this is one of the most 
important, original and persuasive books 
on the general theory of economic policy 
written since the war. 


In the past ten years the American 
economy has worked extraordinarily 
well. Yet a deep uneasiness about it has 
persisted. What Mr Galbraith calls the 
“ depression psychosis,” the strong fear 
of instability, continues ; and there is a 
genuine belief that increasing taxation 
and extending government intervention 
are undermining and may eventually 
destroy the free enterprise that is sup- 
posed to be the basis of the economy. 
What are the reasons for this contrast 
between practical success and inner un- 
certainty? Mr Galbraith’s answer is 
that the ideas by which both conserva- 
tives and liberals judge the system no 
longer fit the facts of its operation. The 
classical doctrines of competition are still 
the implicit interpretation of American 
capitalism, They describe an economic 
system of high social efficiency, using its 
resources to produce at minimum cost 
what people most want; a system in 
which there can be no misuse of private 
power because no individual producer 
can influence the price of his product, 
and there is, therefore, no power to mis- 
use. Government intervention is thus 
harmful or at least redundant. The 
American businessman still wants to 
justify himself in those terms. But 
plainly they do not fit the facts. The 
great corporations that now dominate 
large sections of the economy—and the 
distinctive and most efficient sections at 
that—plainly do control prices and 
possess the power that is abhorrent to 


By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
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American beliefs. There is therefore no 
guarantee that competition will enforce 
the most efficient use of resources and 
no @ priori case against government 
intervention. 

Mr Galbraith concludes that the 
American economy owes its virtues not 
to the pure competition of theory but to 
the imperfect competition that econo- 
mists have too readily assumed to possess 
the defects of monopoly. He wants to 
make the oligopolist—the firm with only 
a few competitors, who shun price- 
cutting—respectable in theory as well as 
in fact. The moral rehabilitation rests 
on two main arguments. The first is that 
an economy of large corporations makes 
technical changes faster than an economy 
of “pure” competition, which indeed 
would probably nowadays be .a static 
economy. The second, and more im- 
portant, point is Mr Galbraith’s theory 
of “ countervailing power.” The market 
power of the large corporation leads 
people who sell to it or buy from it to 
set up Opposing positions of power which 
limit the exercise of the original power. 
The main examples of this process are 
the trade unions (which, significantly, 
are most effective in the industries domi- 
nated by large corporations), the farmers’ 
price-support arrangements, and the 
chain stores and other large retailers 
who check the manufacturing corpora- 


tions’ power to raise the prices of many 


consumer goods. 

This concept is important because it 
provides a guiding principle for prag- 
matic judgments on the merits of par- 
ticular government interventions in the 
economy. Broadly, the state should en- 
courage the development of counter- 
vailing power (as American governments 
have often, though not consistently, 
done) and attack or control “ original ” 
market power where there is no effec- 
tive private check on its exercise. Here, 
in theoretical statement, is a doctrine 
both for the modern trust-buster and— 
provided there afe not many of him—for 
the bureaucratic controller. 





For your leisure reading—the new 


Agatha Christie 






a beautiful 


Mrs. Micaieagts 
| Dead 


Poirot is back! 





“So completely baffling. Every clue scrupulously given; 
little conundrum.” 


~—— SUNDAY TIMES. 


COLLINS 9s. 6d, 
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Books and Publications 
The Purity of Impure Competition 


A short and simplified summary c2-. 


ee ete 


analysis or to the Wisdom of }'< 
detailed points. But two comments ».. 
essential, First, it is difficult entirely ;. 
share his enthusiasm about the technic. 
pee daresay of the large corporatic: 
ndoubtedly ét introduces continual j:- 
provements in established products ...: 
processes more quickly than the {):;, 
with fewer resources for research. B.: 
can it be trusted to make, and apply, the 
really innovations that begin 
new industries ? It was not, in gene. 
the carriage-makers, or indeed est.))- 
lished firms from any other indust:ic:. 
who first put motor cars on the mark: 
Secondly, as Mr Galbraith himself 
points out very clearly, countervai!is, 
power is effective in limiting the dll 
effects of imperfect competition only in 
a buyers’ market. He believes both 1). 
the American economy still tends to 1¢- 
quire propping up against depressior 
and that Keynesian policies can do the 
job fairly well. But he also recognis: 
that the policies are not symmetrica!: 
they are not so likely to be applied icc. 
tively in reverse, to prevent inflation ; 
raising taxes and cutting governmen 
expenditure run, as he puts it, “against 
the current of politics.” Inflation ma 
therefore be the most persistent furu 
tendency of the economy, and 
in inflation the countervailing power 0 
trade unions and chain stores does no! 
Mr Gal- 
braith fully recognises this problem, bu: 
in dealing with it his prescriptions {or 
government policy lose their clarity and 
their confidence. That will disappoint 


. British even more than American 


readers. Until it is fully dealt with, the 
most brilliant attempt to provide a new 
philosophy for successful capitalism has 
not got more than half way home. But 
the half is indeed brilliantly done, and 
no one will read this book without secing 
many things more clearly—and enjoying 
its terseness and wit. 


A Myth Exposed 


Industrial and Nationali- 
sation. By Hugh Clegg. Basi! b).i- 
well, 147 pages. gs. 6d. 

The postwar years, faced with the 
peg of full employment and |a'ge 
nationalisation, have understand- 


The majority of these ideas, however, 
are not based on a practical know! dge 


of industry, nor are they conspicuous ‘or 
clear thought, The author of this bok 
a Fellow of Nuffield ; who, in 


a pot y for painstaking Beady sho sail 
an “abiotic nee oaee tear performs a 
searching ap. \ ysis 
bar agioe Bidor lg gl tera det ne 
cracy, apes nebulous in ractic 
sony in its its emot oa 
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appeal. These essays, published under 
the auspices of the Fabian Society, are 
the more interesting because they expose 
some of the fallacies of traditional 
socialist “ mythology,” such as the belief 
“thgt there was a sufficient number of 
workers able and eager to take part in 
running industry once the obstacles of 
capitalism were removed.” 

Similarly treated ¢s the assumption 
that a “socialist society would release 
other motives for labour and service to 
take the place of the desire for financial 
vain.” It is surely encouraging to hear 
from a socialist source the frank state- 
ment: “If other motives do not come 
forward to take the place of cupidity in 
the pursuit of efficiency in industry, the 
case for socialism is so much the er.” 
When the author concludes ‘his penetrat- 
ing destruction of the current illusion of 
“ self-government in industry ” with the 
statement “government of a whole 
industry by a union or by joint control 
would be autocratic and not democratic 
since there would be no opposition to 
defend liberty and check the govern- 
ment’s excess,” one can only hope that he 
will be read by as many trade unionists as 
possible. Indeed if the analysis of this 
slim volume can stimulate a reconsidera- 
tion of the problems of industrial organi- 
sation among the leaders of the labour 
movement, there is still a chance that 
the party might emerge from its period 
of opposition with an industrial policy 
of greater relevance to the country’s 
economic needs. 


A Swedish Contribution 


Wages Policy Under Full Employment, 
Edited by Ralph TOrvey.. Hodge. 88 


pages. 6s, 





This stimulating and meaty little book 
should induce a certain shame in English 
speaking economists. Four Swedish 
economists—-Professor Lundberg, chief 
of the Business Cycle Research Institute 
it Stockholm, Mr Meidner and Mr 
Rehn, of the Landsorganisationen or 
Swedish TUC, and Mr Wickman, a 
specialist in welfare economics—intro- 
duce, debate and sum up the problem of 
combining full employment with 
economic stability and a rational dis- 
tribution of manpower between different 
occupations, All four are Social Demo- 
crats, which implies that certain solu- 
tions to that problem are ruled out from 
the start. No totalitarian absorption of 
the trade unions, no transfer of ‘their 
wage fixing functions to the state, no 
direction of labour, can be included in 
their policy ; nor can, on the other hand, 
any mere acquiescence in a wage-price 
spiral which benefits the profit maker, 
and a group of strategically placed 
unions, at the expense of the rest. 

Within a similar political framework, 
British economic thought has, with few 
exceptions, been content to note the 
existence of a problem: full employment 
enormously increases labour’s bargaining 
power ; bargaining power used to the 
full raises wages faster than productivity; 
the upshot is inflation both of demand 
and of costs. For a solution it is con- 
tent merely to appeal to the public 
Spirited restraint of the trade unions. 
This is not economics ; it is not even—as 
the Swedish essayists demonstrate— 


practical politics beyond that short run 
in which union opinion has time to form 
itself. The present authors may not 
have produced a generally acceptable or 
even an agreed solution ; but they have 
at least applied hard headed logic and 
good sense, instead of woolly wishful 
thinking, to a problem whose conditions 
they have seriously thought through. 


Professor Lundberg discusses the 
norms of a desirable wage policy and 
offers some admittedly sketchy but sug- 
gestive observations on the actual 
determinants of wages over the last 
thirty years. Mr Rudolf Meidner neatly 
outlines the dilemma of free trade 
unionism and demands in its name an 
end to that excess monetary demand 
which is the panacea of so many 
academic friends of the workers in this 
country. Mr Gésta Rehn and Professor 
Lundberg then vigorously debate Mr 
Rehn’s proposal to use indirect taxation 
as a means of keeping profits down and 
subsidies as. a means of keeping employ- 
ment up, while stimulating mobility by 
“very active measures ” including direct 
grants for transfer to undermanned 
industries. Mr Krister Wickman, sym- 
pathetically critical of Mr Rehn’s argu- 
ment, lines up firmly with him and with 
Mr Meidner in condemning inflation 
plus repression as an instrument of 
employment policy. 

Examples and arguments are mostly 
drawn, as is natural, from Swedish ex- 
perience ; but they are highly relevant 
to Britain and even to America. Mr 
Ralph Turvey, by his services as editor 
and translator, has earned the gratitude 
of—one must hope—a large public, 


Italy and the German- 
Soviet Pact 


L'italia e gli Accordi Tedesco-Sovietici 
delPagosto, 1939. By Mario Toscano, 
G, C. Sansoni, Florence. 96 pages. 500 
lire. 


Professor Toscano, who is in charge 
of the papers at the Italian Foreign 
Office, has already displayed his masterly 
technique in handling material of this 
kind. After his “Origins of the Steel 
Pact.” we now have this analysis of 
Italy’s part in the German-Soviet 
rapprochement in 1939. It becomes 
clear that, although Ciano seemed taken 
by surprise when Ribbentrop informed 
him on August 21, 1939, that he was 
leaving for Moscow, and although in 
his speech to the Fascist Chamber in the 
following December he condemned 
Hitler’s new friendship, the Italians 
were all along informed of what was 
being prepared. In fact the Italian 
Ambassador in Moscow, Augusto Rosso, 
was ordered from Rome to support the 
German advances to the Kremlin in the 
summer of 1939, and through his friend- 
ship with Count Schulenburg, the 
German Ambassador, was kept well 


‘posted about their success, 


Rosso’s despatches to the Palazzo 
Chigi, which form the backbone of this 


of Professor Toscano’s, are re-. 


markably intelligent; it is difficult to 
think of anyone else at that time who so 


clearly understood Soviet aims in ~ 


general and Soviet suspicion of Great 


583 
Britain in particular. Thus Rosso 


avoided the false conviction of Attolico, 


his colleague in Berlin, that Russia 
would come to terms with the western 


powers ; on the other hand, he never. 


over-estimated the permanence 
Russia’s friendship with Germany, per- 
ceiving that it could but desire to set 
the two “capitalist” groups at ons 
another’s throats. 


In view of the coolness between Rome 
and Berlin which followed the German- 
Soviet Pact of August 23, 1939, ix is 
interesting to learn that Ribbentrop 
while on his brief, dramatic visit to 
Moscow, found time to have a long 
conversation with Rosso. He reminded 
the Italian Ambassador that Mussolini 
himself had suggested to Goering in the 
previous spring an improvement in 
German-Russian relations, and that the 
pact he (Ribbentrop) had just ‘signed 
was naturally envisaged as strengthening 
the Axis—steps would be initiated, he 
added, to square Japan. In Pat 
although they cannot be suspected 
planning this in advance, the German- 
Soviet Pact helped Ciano and his friends 
to keep Mussolini out of the war until 
June, 1940. 


America’s Underworld 


Crime in America. By Senator Kefauver, 
Gollancz. 254 pages. 16s. 


This book, says Mr Gollancz’s 
familiar saffron livery, “will fascinate 
anyone in the least interested in the 
anthropology of present-day societies.” 
The implication is unfair. From first 
page to last there is no intrusion what- 
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ever of the familiar jargon of “mores,” 
“ folkways ” or “ culture patterns.” For 
better or worse, Senator Kefauver is no 
Myrdal, and his book is-no “ American 
Dilemma.” It is an American “ New- 
gate Calendar,” a wonderful gallery of 
criminal types and trades. It is also a 
kind of underground Gunther—an 
Inside America’s Underworld. Certainly 
it asks the same questions: Who runs 
it? How is it done? The answers, 
unfortunately, are patchy, and betray 
caly too clearly the limitations on 
research by senatorial investigation. 
Material is coaxed, bullied, tricked and 
squeezed out of one obvious criminal 
aiter another, while the television 
cameras make of it a kind of round-the- 
clock gangster film. But the answers of 
these delinquents are seldom enough to 
convict them as individuals, much less to 
expose the full interlocking of their 
criminal conspiracies. The Senator has 
exposed a “situation,” provided a 
myriad clues, given honest citizens 
adequate signposts to the major plague 
spots of their society and aroused a con- 
sxierable, though probably evanescent, 
public indignation. Has he done more ? 

One short answer will be provided by 
the New Hampshire primaries on March 
1mth, and-this book, as its campaign 
preface underlines, has obviously been 
written with one eye on the White House. 
If Senator Kefauver does ride to victory, 
his record as a crime crusader will be 
the main contributory factor. No doubt 
tco his investigation will prove the un- 
doing of several Democratic city and 
state machines in November. But at 
the same time his book makes it quite 


.” 


\ 


plain that it has not destroyed inter-state 
crime or dethroned Signori Frank Cos- 
tello and Joe Adonis from their place 
at the controls. It will take more than 
trial by television to do that. The ethics 
of an acquisitive society cannot be 
changed by the discovery of the cathode 
ray. 


French Fairyland 
The Making of France. By Marie- 


Madeleine Martin. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

296 pages. 218. 

Mile Martin’s book, published in 
France in 1948, received the distinction 
of the Grand Prix dhistoire of the 
French Academy, The English reader 
of this translation is at once driven to 
speculate on the reasons for the award, 
for, although the book is based on a wide 
reading of history and literature, it is 
plain that Mile Martin does not inhabit 
the mundane world of the ordinary 
historian. She prefers the fairyland of 
legend and myth, seeking the Holy Grail 
of the French national spirit. Her quest 
leads her from Merovingian Gaul] into 
the enchanted glades of the France of St. 
Louis, through the formal landscape of 
the Ancien Régime out into the bleak 
wilderness of the liberal nineteenth 
century. 

The kings of France are, for Mlle 
Martin, both the creators and the 
guardians of the French national spirit. 
As an ardent disciple of Charles Péguy 
she pays lyrical tribute to the achieve- 


ments of St. Louis, who fused the 


interests Of France and Christianity. 
“The harmonious hierarchy of the 
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kingdom,” she says “had at its apex a 
man who had himself arrived at the apex 
of his soul.” The trumpets sound almo:; 
as loudly for Louis XIV, for he, like S;. 
Louis, apparently had a mystical appre- 
ciation of the soul of France. His foreign 
policy represents the perfect marriage «/ 
the dual needs of French security ang 
European Christianity, since he both 
secured the French frontiers from 
German invasions and preserved the 
Germans from conquest by Asia. 
Unfortunately the sceptics and ration- 
alists of the eighteenh century refused :o 
accept the traditions of hierarchy and 
patriotism so carefully cherished by the 
monarchy, abandoning them for “4, 


s ideology based on an 
ina e science of human society.” A: 
this point Mile Martin’s tone changes 


from lyrical piety to shrillness as she 
explains how the French national syiri: 
came to be perverted by the radicals of 
the Revolution and the liberals of the 
nineteenth century. Yet in this dark 
period the spirit of France was reborn 
in Charles Maurras, who blazoned in the 
pages of the Action Francaise the true 
doctrines of patriotism. 

Mile Martin’s book is a tendentious 
survey of French history in terms of a 
myth. Nostalgic musings form a poetic 
mist to obscure difficulties such as those 
connected with the relations of the Most 
Christian kings and the Papacy. The 
miasma afising from the rdmantic 
royalism of this book should encourace 
most readers to return to the healthier 
climate of evidence and dispassionate 
analysis. 


Letters to the Editor 


No Business in Moscow 


Sir.—The Moscow conference may 
indeed be a trap, but have you not fallen 
into a more dangerous one ? Far from 
inviting western delegates with “ pro- 
gressive” leanings, the organisers in 
each country have gone to great lengths 
to encourage the attendance of persons 
prominent in business and industry— 
and the more conservative their politics 
the better. To judge by their overtures 
in France, Italy, Japan and other coun- 
tries, nothing would please them more 
than to have the British delegation hand- 
picked by the Federation of British 
Industries. And with discussion of con- 
troversial economic as well as political 
issues ruled out, why should a deputation 
representing real British commercial 
interests allow the “professionals” to 
“win easily and quickly”? _ 

The list of “ arguments for everyone ” 
which you describe as “ perfectly good 
economic sense” is, unfortunately for 
us, just that. If Britons choose to ignore 


the arguments merely because the sin- 


cerity of their self-appointed proponents 
is doubted, there are others disinclined 
to take this risk. 

Likewise, whether or not Marxists can 
be in earnest when they “ paint a picture 
cf ‘under-developed countries being 
peacefully assisted by the heavy indus- 
tries of the capitalist West,” they are 


dropping this challenge squarely in our 
lap. The wariness of further American 
economic aid, when tied with Mutual 
Security strings, on the part of Mexico, 
Indonesia, Iceland, Burma, Persia (re- 
ported in your same issue), coupled with 
the repeated Soviet offers of capital 
equipment at Singapore, Rangoon, 
Tokyo and Bombay (and Moscow?), add 


up to something which must be taken 
seriously. 


Active support of the Moscow confer- 
ence is coming from responsible business 
circles in the under-developed countries, 
and sophisticated aloofness from Britain 
is not going to count for much among 
peoples who are thinking in terms of 
bread and butter. 


The Russians’ apparent ability to. 


make good their tempting proposals 
{regardiess of deprivations entailed 
within their bloc), plus renewed 
economic and political hazards in the 
West which you cite, do not augur well 
for an improved ini position 
after the year’s delay which you favour. 


. You. state that such a conference, if 
genuine, could be a “miracle” and 
“serve a really useful purpose.” But 
rather than boycotting it because the 
communists have taken the initiative in 
organising it, in the circumstances surely 
a more realistic attitude for Britain is to 
send to Moscow the “ tough and deter- 


: r 5 
anes tie lies SS par «acne | 


mined deputation” which a Conserva- 

tive MP urged on Mr Eden —Yours 

faithfully, H. Y. THOMLINSON 
London, N.2 


* 


Sir—Your cold douche of defeatism 
for the businessman attracted to the 
International. Economic Conference 
prompts several questions : 

1. You concede that “a genuine con- 
ference might indeed perform 4 
miracle.” Are miracles so unimportant 
that even the chance of one should be 
forgone ? 

2. You concede that the “ arguments 
for everyone” are “perfectly good 
economic sense.” Would not the 
Western world, then, only l¢ 
strengthened by their recognition ’ 

3. You explain that the purpose of the 
conference is to drive wedges into ‘he 
Western alliance by the repetition of 
attractive half-truths. Is it the liberal 
gpa to suppress pager or t0 
r on ive competiti y whole 

: effecti petition 

_ 4, Those whose hearts are sound and 

whose eyes are open will find t«m- 
you believe, in a minority. |s 


5. You. talk scomfully of “ making 
anti-Communist speeches in Moscow 
iaself.” Is this the only tactic? !' 's 
for — 

(albeit 
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bluntly) to which the Christian must 

feel himself impelled. 

Your case against participation hinges 
cn the pessimistic belief that, because 
Communists control the conference, the 
presence of men of a different persuasion 
could do no good to offset the danger of 
their presence being “used as evidence 
by the enemies of western unity.” It is 
possible, on the contrary, that a strong 
British delegation, composed of men 
with goodwill but without illusions, 
could make a contribution to peace by 
laying our case before those. who would 
otherwise not hear it, and by eroding a 
little the misunderstandings that bedevil 
policy-making in east as well as west. 


Your pessimism can only be based on 
the assumption that the Russians see no 
way out of the cold war deadlock, save 
by increasing their own strength (in this 
case, through propaganda). This need 
be true of them only if it is true of us.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. G. McCLELLAND 

Whickham, Durham 


[It was, perhaps, not made sufficiently 
clear in the article that there has been no 
question of a British “delegation” being 
invited and that the procedure laid down 
for the conference excludes controversy. 
How “our case” could be publicly pre- 
sented in Moscow without controversy 1s 
difficult to understand.—Ep1Tor.] 


How to Grow More Food 


Sir—It is a fallacy that — highly 
capitalised, heavily mechanised farms are 
ipso facto more efficient. There is no 
real warrant for this assumption. On the 
contrary, Mr F. G. Sturrock and other 
agricultural economists have shown that, 
even on the big arable farms of East 
Anglia, mechanisation (which has 
absorbed most capital in recent years) 
has not materially reduced the labour 
requirement per unit of crops and live- 
stock, while it has, of course, substan- 
tially increased the manpower indirectly 
employed in food production through the 
construction, transport, servicing and 
fuelling of the machinery itself. In other 
words, the consumer and taxpayer now 
have to pay the costs, not only of farm- 
ing proper, but of large sections of the 
engineering and chemical industries. 


The individual farmer, of course, has 
little choice in the matter. If he cannot 
provide good “tied” cottages, he just 
cannot get good workers. He has to 
make up the difference, so far as he can, 
by buying machinery and other “ tech- 
nical aids ” (often with borrowed money). 
My own view is that agriculture simply 
cannot compete on equal terms with 
industry for wage-labour. But it could 
attract’ in large numbers keen and 
energetic young men and women whose 
chief (and very natural) desire is for “a 
place of their own” and who, in many 
cases, are now emigrating. 


How could such “places of their 
own” be provided ? Not, I agree, by 
evicting from their homes sub-standard 
farmers, but rather by buying from them 
(by order if necessary) portions of their 
present holdings, thus leaving them their 
homes and at the same time impelling 
them to farm their remaining land more 
intensively and providing them with the 
working capital (the purchase money) to 
do so. Tenant farmers would, of course, 
receive “ tenant right ” and compensation 
for disturbance. 


Economists may, perhaps, object that 
# decrease in average size of farms would 
reduce efficiency and tend to raise costs. 
I submit that this line of reasoning, how- 
ever much it may apply in industry, is 
not valid as a general principle in agri- 
culture. Our near neighbours, for 
instance, the Danes and the Dutch, pro- 
duce far more food per acre than we do, 
and their rural standards of living and 
education are at least as good (probably 
better). Yet for years past they have 


pursued a consistent policy of creating 
more and more small family-sized 
holdings.—Yours faithfully, 
JoriAN E. F. JENKS 
Pangbourne 
* 


Sir,—I suspect that you are night for _ 


the wrong reason in suggesting that 
monetary incentives do not offer suffi- 
cient inducement to farmers because of 
high taxation. It has become, deplor- 
ably, quite common for shortfalls in 
production to be blamed on high taxa- 
tion, instead of on lack of effort and 
foresight, bad management, and ques- 
tionable business ethics. These faults 
are the result not of high taxation but of 
easy money, and are the cause of high 
taxation. ‘That is why, as happened in 
Czechoslovakia, relaxation of taxation on 
succeeding units of income aggravates 
the trouble it is supposed to cure. 
Suppose that, instead of giving the 
farmer cash subsidies, the country em- 
powered the Ministry of Agriculture to 
equip and train teams of practical expert 
workers that could staff any farm on a 
self-supporting basis in their own mobile 
living quarters and allow the farmer and 
his family to have a well earned care- 
free holiday during which, according to 
his deserts, the farm would receive the 
best of care and attention, even to the 
extent of overhauling and repairing his 
implements and farm buildings, and re- 
decorating his abode. The response to 
such a scheme, would, I feel sure, be so 
great that at no distant date the teams 
would become self-supporting financially 
at the farmers’ own request.—Yours 


faithfully, A. W. Morrison 
Glasgow : 
o 
Sir,—Prices designed to give an 


adequate return in a normal season may 
well mean a_ substantial loss when 
weather conditions are such as we have 
experienced in the last two harvests. The 
loss of one animal in a herd of beef cattle 
may well mean the difference between 
profit and loss and however efficient one 
may be, these losses do occur. The 
Agricultural Committees are loth to use 
their powers to evict many so-called 
inefficient farmers because they know 
that this very inefficiency is caused by 
lack of capital, in most cases due to the 
effect of two wet harvests. 


Since the material raising of prices in 


1947 which injected £40,000,000 into the - 


industry which was promptly spent by 
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the farmers in manures, equipment, etc., 
there has been no further injection o;' 
capital to provide the means with whic}; 
to counter the effects of a bad year or 
years, and consequently farmers hay 
seen their capital resources gradua!|, 
dwindling ‘away. Bank credits a:- 
strained to the uttermost. Agricultura) 
merchants, that great standby of the 
farmers in hard times, are unable to give 
as much or as long credit as thev 
formerly did. How then, can the farme; 
produce more? If the country need 

more food, the wherewithal must be pro- 
vided with which to produce it. There 
are two essentials, the rapid provision 
of working capital and a long term 
policy. Had this last been allied to the 
injection of capital which took place in 
1947, the situation might well have borne 
a different aspect today.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. HENSHAW 

Upper Froyle, Hants 


* 


Sir,—I cannot believe for one moment 
that the solutions put forward in your 
recent issues are the right approach to 
British farmers. New taxes or new ratcs 
on land would inevitably discourage stil! 
further the vast majority of tenant- 
farmers, owner-occupiers and land- 
owners who, despite continually rising 
costs amd shortage of labour and 
materials have struggled for the pas: 
fourteen years to reach the targets set 
them by successive governments of what- 
ever party. What the agricultural in- 
dustry requires is not more taxation and 
control, but a clear long-term policy. 


Tell them—and the urban population 
—the true facts. ° Tell them that the days 
of cheap food from abroad are a thing 
of the past and that even dear food is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Tell them that every encouragement wil! 
be given to farmers to plan ahead, know- 
ing that what they produce is urgently 
and vitally required, and with sound and 
far-sighted leadership and a reasonable 
return on the capital involved, produc- 
tion will most certainly increase. The 
main imcfease must come from the 
poorer land. The well equipped farmer 
on good land will undoubtedly benefit 
from the help which his less well placed 
neighbour receives, but the existing high 
rate of taxation can, or could be made to, 
look after this. 


We must never forget that the vast 
majority of farmers are small men on 
small farms—75 per cent are under 100 
acres. They are and must be indi- 
vidualists and self-reliant or they would 
never tackle the day-to-day problems sc! 
by man and nature. They can be led 
but they “ won’t be druv.” 

No one who has studied the problem 
can disagree with the view that there 1s 
no room in this island for incompetent 
farmers. Existing legislation can dea! 
with them. But the agricultural indus- 
try eagerly awaits the Minister’s state- 
ment on long-term policy, and given the 
right lead, reasonable security and in- 
centive, and the fullest possible share of 
the necessary tools, more food can and 
will be grown.—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. Burrei, 

President, Country Landowners’ 


Sasa ag eS ae - Association 
London, S.W.1 
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bluntly) to which the Christian must 

feel himself impelled. 

Your case against participation hinges 
on the pessimistic belief that, because 
Communists control the conference, the 
presence of men of a different persuasion 
could do no good to offset, the danger of 
their presence being “used as evidence 
by the enemies of western unity.” It is 
possible, on the contrary, that a strong 
British delegation, composed of men 
with goodwill but without illusions, 
could make a contribution to peace by 
laying our case before those. who would 
otherwise not hear it, and by eroding a 
little the misunderstandings that bedevil 
policy-making in east as well as west. 


Your pessimism can only be based on 
the assumption that the Russians see no 
way out of the cold war deadlock, save 
by increasing their own strength Gn this 
case, through propaganda). This need 
be true of them only if it is true of us.— 


Yours faithfully, 
W. G. McCLELLAND 
Whickham, Durham 


[It was, perhaps, not made sufficiently 
clear in the article that there has been no 
question of a British “delegation” being 
invited and that the procedure laid down 
for the conference excludes controversy. 
How “our case” could be publicly pre- 
sented in Moscow without controversy 15 
difficult to understand.—EpiToOr.] 


How to Grow More Food 


Sir—It is a fallacy that highly 
capitalised, heavily mechanised farms are 
ipso facto more efficient. There is no 
real warrant for this assumption. On the 
contrary, Mr F. G. Sturrock and other 
agricultural economists have shown that, 
even on the big arable farms of East 
Anglia, mechanisation (which has 
absorbed most capital in recent years) 
has not materially reduced the labour 
requirement per unit of crops and live- 
stock, while it has, of course, substan- 
tially increased the manpower indirectly 
employed in food production through the 
construction, transport, servicing and 
fuelling of the machinery itself. In other 
words, the consumer and taxpayer now 
have to pay the costs, not only of farm- 
ing proper, but of large sections of the 
engineering and chemical industries. 


The individual farmer, of course, has 
little choice in the matter. If he cannot 
provide good “tied” cottages, he just 
cannot get good workers. He has to 
make up the difference, so far'as he can, 
by buyimg machinery and other “ tech- 
nical aids ” (often with borrowed money). 
My own view is that agriculture simply 
cannot compete on ¢qual terms with 
industry for wage-labour. But it could 
attract- in large numbers keen and 
energetic young men and women whose 
chief (and very natural) desire is for “a 
place of their own” and who, in many 
cases, are noW emigrating. 


How could such “places of their 
own” be provided ? Not, I agree, by 
evicting from their homes sub-standard 
farmers, but rather by buying from them 
(by order if necessary) portions of their 
present holdings, thus leaving them their 
homes and at the same time impelling 
them to farm their remaining land more 
intensively and providing them with the 
working capital (the purchase money) to 
do so. Tenant farmers would, of course, 
receive “ tenant right ” and compensation 
for disturbance. 


Economists may, perhaps, object that 
a decrease in average size of farms would 
reduce efficiency and tend to raise costs. 
I submit that this line of reasoning, how- 
ever much it may apply in industry, is 
not valid as a general principle in agri- 
culture. Our near neighbours, for 
instance, the Danes and the Dutch, pro- 
duce far more food per acre than we do, 
and their rural standards of living and 
education are at least as good (probably 


better). Yet for years past they have 


pursued a consistent policy of creating 
more and more small family-sized 
holdings:—Yours faithfully, 

JoriaAN E. F. JENKS 


Pangbourne 
* 


Sir,—I suspect that you are night for — 


the wrong reason in suggesting that 
monetary incentives do not offer suffi- 
cient inducement to farmers because of 
high taxation. It has. become, deplor- 
ably, quite common for shortfalls in 
production to be blamed on high taxa- 
tion, instead of on lack of effort and 
foresight, bad management, and ques- 
tionable business ethics. These faults 
are the result not of high taxation but of 
easy money, and are the cause of high 
taxation. That is why, as happened in 
Czechoslovakia, relaxation of taxation on 
succeeding units of income aggravates 
the trouble it is supposed to cure. 

Suppose that, instead of giving the 
farmer cash subsidies, the country em- 
powered the Ministry of Agriculture to 
equip and train teams of practical expert 
workers that could staff any farm on a 
self-supporting basis in their own mobile 
living quarters and allow the farmer and 
his family to have a well earned care- 
free holiday during which, according to 
his deserts, the farm would receive the 
best of care and attention, even to the 
extent of overhauling and repairing his 
implements and farm buildings, and re- 
decorating his abode. The response to 
such a scheme, would, I feel sure, be so 
great that at no distant date the teams 
would become self-supporting financially 
at the farmers’ own request.—Yours 
faithfully, A. W. Morrison 

Glasgow 

” 


Sir,—Prices designed to give an 
adequate return in a normal season may 
well mean a. substantial loss when 
weather conditions are such as we have 
experienced in the last two harvests. The 
loss of one animal in a herd of beef cattle 
may well mean the difference between 
profit and loss and however efficient one 
may be, these losses do occur. The 
Agricultural Committees are loth to use 
their powers to evict many so-called 
inefficient farmers because they know 
that this very inefficiency is caused by 
lack of capital, in most cases due to the 
effect of two wet harvests. 

Since the material raising of prices in 
1947 which injected £40,000,000 into the 
industry which was promptly spent by 
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the farmers in manures, equipment, cic, 
there has been no injection of" 
capital to provide the means with which 
to counter the effects of a bad year or 
years, and consequently farmers have 
seen their capital resources gradually 
dwindling away. credits are 
strained to the uttermost. Agricultura 
merchants, that great standby of the 
farmers in hard times, are unable to give 
as much or as long credit as they 
formerly did. How then, can the farmer 
produce more? If the country needs 
more food, the wherewithal must be pro- 
vided with which to produce it. Tiere 
are two essentials, the rapid provision 
of working capital and a long term 
policy. Had this last been allied to the 
injection of capital which took place in 
1947, the situation might well have borne 
a different aspect today.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. HENSHAW 
Upper Froyle, Hants 


* 


Sir,—I cannot believe for one momen: 
that the solutions put forward in your 
recent issues are the right approach to 
British farmers. New taxes or new rates 
on land would inevitably discourage stil! 
further the vast majority of tenant- 
farmers, owner-occupiers and land- 
owners who, despite continually rising 
costs and shortage of labour and 
materials have struggled for the past 
fourteen years to reach the targets set 
them by successive governments of what- 
ever party. What the agricultural in- 
dustry requires is not more taxation and 
control, but a clear long-term policy. 


Tell them—and the urban population 
—the true facts. Tell them that the days 
of cheap food from abroad are a thing 
of the past and that even dear food is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
Tell them that every encouragement will 
be given to farmers to plan ahead, know- 
ing that what they produce is urgently 
and vitally required, and with sound and 
far-sighted leadership and a reasonable 
return on the capital involved, produc- 
tion will most certainly increase. The 
main imcrease must come from the 
poorer land. The well equipped farmer 
on good land will undoubtedly benefit 
from the help which his less well placed 
neighbour receives, but the existing high 
rate of taxation can, or could be made to, 
look after this. 


We must never forget that the vast 
majority of farmers are small men on 
small farms—75 per cent are under 100 
acres. They are and must be tndi- 
vidualists and self-reliant or they would 
never tackle the day-to-day problems set 
by man and nature. They can be led 
but they “ won’t be druv.” 


No one who has studied the problem 
can disagree with the view that there 1s 
no room in this island for incompetent 
farmers. Existing legislation can deal 
with them. But the agricultural indus- 
try eagerly awaits the Minister’s state- 
ment on long-term policy, and given the 
right lead, reasonable security and in- 
centive, and the fullest possible share of 
the necessary more food can and 
will be grown.—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. Burret, 

President, Country Landowners 


oo - Association 
‘London, S.W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Straws in the Presidential Wind 


Washington, D.C. 


HIS is no ordinary election year. Every week the position 
gets a little more complicated and a little more fascinat- 
ing and there are more straws in the winds of conjecture 
and prophecy. American political pundits have always known 
how to make innumerable bricks out of the same few pieces 
of straw and, despite the millions of words which have been 
written on the subject already, they will find no difficulty in 
writing a few million more during the next four months. Not 
since 1920 have there been so many possible choices and so 
little certainty as to the eventual presidential nominees of 
both parties. Although many people suspect that, in the 
end, the voters will be faced with a dispiriting choice between 
Senator Taft and Mr Truman, there is enough doubt now 
to make speculation both profitable and attractive. 


The addition of Senator Russell of Georgia to the list of 
Democratic starters adds another valuable piece of straw. In 
1948, when the Southern lightning struck him—at the Demo- 
cratic convention he got 263 votes on the first ballot without 
asking for them—he quickly ran for cover. This year, 
although he still knows, as he said a short time ago, that “a 
man with my geographic location and my ideas” cannot get 
the nomination of his party, he is prepared to invite the light- 
ning. If his candidacy could be written off, as that of the 
Republican Mr Stassen can, as merely the delusion of an 
ambitious and stupid man, it would be unimportant. But 
se Russell is generally admitted to be the ablest parliamen- 

arian in the Senate, and to have an exact knowledge of what 
5 or is not, politically possible. Therefore the announce- 
ment that he is prepared to run for President has considerab!e 
strategic significance, 

The strategy concerned is, no doubt, that of the leaders 
of the Dixiecrats, the anti-Truman Democratic group in the 
South. In 1948, the group suffered from a lack of effective 
leadership and a candidate who was little more than a joke. 
It now has Mr James Byrnes, once a Supreme Court Justice 
and Secretary of State, in the new role of Governor of South 
Carolina, to provide political guidance, and a candidate 
who is one of the most respected of Senators and one 
who has supported Mr Truman on almost every important 
issue except that of civil rights. The Dixiecrats will go to 
the convention, therefore, with a solid bloc of delegates and 
a serious mission: they will go, in fact, to prevent the 
renomination of Mr Truman. They will be able to do it if 
- Senator Kefauver, the only other Democrat who has declared 
his candidacy, takes enough delegates from the other flank 
of the party. If the Dixiecrats succeed in producing a dead- 
lock, they will be agreeable, it is understood, to accepting 
Governor Stevenson of Illinois as a compromise candidate. 
And there is always the hope that the presence of Senator 





**AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
Staff in London. 











‘ 
Russell in the race will persuade the President that he sho.1q 
withdraw in favour of Mr Stevenson before the convention 
even opens. 

But, should this strategy fail, tick it will if Mr Kefaw 
fades away before July, and Mr Truman be nominated again, 
the battle is still not lost. A’month ago the Alsop Brothers 
analysed Mr Taft’s chances in the election, if he is nominated. 
After giving him every state he could reasonably hope | 
carry, they concluded that he would still be 17 votes te rt 
of a clear majority in the electoral college. If Mr Russel! 
were to run as an Independent Democrat, he could take 
enough votes from Mr Truman to prevent him having a 
clear majority either. Then the decision would be left to 
the House of Representatives, which might find itself unable 
to agree on any candidate except Mr Russell. This is, of 
course, the kind of dream which has deluded the Liberals in 
England so often, the dream of regaining lost power and 
prestige by providing the only possible compromise. But. 
in 1952, in the United States, it conceivably may be made 
to come true. 


* 


Many things may happen before July 21st to make al) 
these calculations irrelevant or ummecessary ; for instance. 
the Republicans might nominate General Eisenhower. But 
the General’s position is becoming daily more difficult. His 
boom -has completely failed to start booming, his machine 
is being run by amateurs who are quite incapable of com- 
peting with Mr Taft’s professional organisation and depress- 
ing accounts come back from Paris of his ignorance of his 
own country. He knows the internal politics and economies 
of a dozen European countries better than those of the United 
States and has been heard to observe, for instance, that 
twenty years of Democratic rule has ruined big business. 
The publication of a book called “ What Eisenhower Thinks,” 
however well-intentioned its appearance at this time, only 
reminds people that they have no idea what he does think, 


and adds to the demand that he should come home and tell 
them. 


Senator Taft’s thoughts, on the other hand, peculiar 
though many of them may be, are given an airing almost 
daily. At this moment seems to be going 
smoothly for him and the confidence in his camp is grow:¢. 
But so, outside his immediate circle, are doubts abou: ‘he 
honesty of his methods or his ability to collect independent 
votes. His curiously contradictory character was probably 
summed up by Mr James Reston in the New York 7:es 
two or three weeks ago better than anyone else has done '. 

More dubious assumptions are made about the snr 

Senator from Ohio than about almost any other man in 

contemporary American ggorek . « He is sigulacly up- 

posed to be a character, but he is 
actually an attractive human ay . He is supposed to be 


well informed and intelligent, his mare rn Often reveal 
ignorance of history and his policies the 


most unintelligent estimates, Tage Nogales poli “7 
igccecety, «He oe ome 
integrity, yet he has lent his "nome aod Be tomhen: to 
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McCarthyism with more consistency and effect than any 

other man in the Republican party. 

There is, indeed, considerable reason to fear that Mr Taft’s 
burning desire to be President has led him to compromise 
with principle to such an extent that he would not be able 
to recover his balance if he reached the White House. Those 
who live near him in the Georgetown area of Washington 
and watch Senator McCarthy arriving to spend a quiet. even- 
ing are no longer inclined to take the rumour that Mr 
McCarthy would be his Attorney-General as a joke. And 
some scurrilous personal attacks on his rivals in the New 
Hampshire primary election have been circulated which he 
certainly should have repudiated, even if he is not himself 
responsible for them. Above all, there remains the problem 
of General MacArthur and his place in the Taft campaign. 


The Senator has said that he is satisfied that General ' 


MacArthur is his supporter and has suggested that the 
General should make the main speech at the Republican Con- 
vention. As he will not be @ delegate, and therefore not 
eligible to make the “ keynote” speech, General MacArthur 
will presumably play the role of elder statesman which Mr 
Hoover undertook in 1948. Publicly Mr Taft asserts that 
this speech will assure him the nomination by carrying the 
convention off its ‘feet. But there is evident, among the 
Senator’s supporters, an uneasy feeling that the convention, 
nce off its feet, might nominate General MacArthur himself. 
Such things have happened. At the Democratic Convention 
of 1896 William Jennings Bryan made such a sensation with 
his famous “Cross of Gold” speech that he was himself 
nominated next day, which was more than the party bosses 
had bargained for. If something of the sort were to happen 
at Chicago in July it would serve Mr Taft, though not the 
United States, right. 


Inflation or Recession ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


in Washington the official view is that this year and next 
will be years of prosperity and high employment, and of 
marked tendencies towards inflation which must be restrained 
by numerous economic controls. Hence the Administration 
will urge that expiring controls be re-enacted, and possibly 
will ask for new powers. 


The official view is supported by many private analysts 
and is almost inevitable on the basis of the formal figures. 
According to the federal budget armament outlays will rise 
by about $20 billion in the next twelve months. The 
McGraw-Hill survey of industry’s plans for capital expendi- 
ture reveals the intention to spend about 13 per cent more 
than last year. Official and semi-official estimates of the 
number of houses to be started this year range from about 
850,000 to 1,000,000—the latter figure being much the same 
as the number started in 1951. Even if allowance is made 
for a substantial decline in the rate of inventory accumula- 
ton, this is a picture of a marked rise in the total of govern- 
ment expenditure and private investment. 


Total output—the gross national product—should rise 


about § per cent, the Council of Economic Advisers believes, 
or by somewhere between $15 and $20 billion. This could 
be brought about by the combination of a rise in produc- 
tivity, longer hours, and an increase in the labour force. 
The result would be a significant rise in the total of personal 
incomes and, with taxes rising less sharply, there would be 
a considerable increase in disposable income—that is, the 


proportion of income that is available’to be spent or saved. ° 
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Supplies of consumer goods could not keep pace, because of 
the demand of the armament programme for labour and 
materials, and it would be difficult to prevent another whirl - 


‘ of inflation. 


The Critical period will be the last half:of the calendar 
year 1952, the argument runs. During the first half, the 
Treasury will have a cash surplus, owing to the concentra- 
tion of tax payments in this period. But during the latter 
half, a cash deficit of $12 to $16 billion will occur. Material 
shortages much more acute than those today will then be 
combined with deficit financing to create a very tight 
economy. This may well be aggravated by greater consumer 
buying at that time, as supplies accumulated in the buying 
waves of the early Korean days run out and as fear of 
shortages again grips the consumer. 


This is indeed a persuasive picture. But a very different 
interpretation has considerable support, and seems to be gain- 
ing ground despite—or perhaps partly because of—the shrill-, 
ness with which Mr Keyserling, chairman of the Council of 
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Economic Advisers, upholds the official line. This opposite 
view rests essentially on four assumptions : — 


1. That the armament outlays will not rise as rapidly as 
they are scheduled to do in the budget. Important support 
can be found for this belief in Washington and among 
businessmen. Some think that expenditures cannot rise as fast 
as the budget estimated that they will, others that they should 
not ; a third group holds both views. As for revenues, the 
Treasury is believed by some observers to have under- 
estimated receipts again—as it has done for the past several 
years. Furthermore, such deficit as there is will be financed 
in considerable part, at least, by tax anticipation paper (the 
equivalent of the British Tax Reserve Certificates), rather 
than by the traditional inflationary method of deficit financing 
through the banks. 


2. That the return toward monetary orthodoxy and 
general credit restriction, which formally started just a year 
ago with the abandonment of rigid price support for long- 
term government securities, is exerting a more powerful force 
than is realised. Since lenders no longer have virtually un- 
limited access to central bank credit through the sale of 
government securities at pegged prices, they have been 
charging significantly higher rates ; and what is equally or 
perhaps more important, they have been rationing credit, both 
short and long, in the strictly classical manner. The. full 
effect of credit restriction was not felt at once, because of the 
existence of large commitments, but this cushion is wearing 
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thin. The rebellion of the Federal Reserve Board against the 
Treasury is having a powerful influence which will be in- 
creasingly evident as the months pass. Furthermore, the 
authorities are showing signs of even greater firmness: in a 
refunding operation announced in mid-February they offered 
a 23 per cent medium-term’ bond instead of rolling the 
maturity into one-year paper, to be absorbed by the banks, as 
had become customary in recent years. This same policy 
may be pursued farther, it is rumoured, by more aggressive 
bidding than has been usual for savings to finance the 
Treasury’s new money and refunding needs. 


3. That the financial crisis abroad may serve to dampen 
economic activity. Import restrictions, necessitated by 
adverse balances of payments and declining reserves, seem 
to be spreading throughout the world. At the same time 
competition for exports is growing sharper, particularly on 
the part of Germany and Japan. Expenditures for armaments 
abroad as well as in America are being spread out over a 
longer period, thus lessening the immediate demand for 
materials. 


4. That supplies of raw and other materials are, in fact, 
considerably more adequate than official figures early in the 
year suggested. Most materials can now be obtained either 
at home or abroad, and the premium prices which once were 
necessary are rapidly diminishing. As months pass, with a 
smaller demand for materials both in America and e!sewhere, 
and with production continuing at a high level, a revision 
of the price structure can be expected. The effect on inflated 
inventories and other business commitments both in the 
United States and in foreign countries will be harsh. 


* 


This opposing argument is almost as persuasive as is the 
official one. Evidently, a situation exists in which the con- 
sumer may tilt the balance one way or the other. Should 
he save more in 19§2 than he did in 1951—as he saved more 
in 1951 than he did in 1950—he could well turn the balance 
against inflation and perhaps into deflation. Should he, on 
the other hand, somewhat reduce the proportion of his dis- 
posable income that he saves, toward a figure closer to the 
average of recent years, he might push the economy into 
some inflation. 


However, those who have most closely studied consumer 
attitudes and habits in these matters doubt whether there 
will be any important changes in 19§2—unless the environ- 
ment alters very markedly. Only an event even more startling 
to the consumer than the invasion of Korea, or the entrance of 
the Chinese into the war, it is said, seems likely to bring 
another great change in consumer behaviour. Traditional 
thinking and habit, and the reduction of liquid resources in 
recent years, strongly favour continued thrift ; while a slight 
decline in the rate of saving may occur, it should be small. 


The Soviet Union, evidently, has an opportunity to exert 
a very marked influence on the United States economy. By 
action that would make war seem less likely than has been 
feared, it might reduce government spending and perhaps 
increase consumer saving, and thus hasten or induce some 
business readjustment. Alternatively, by action that would 
enhance fears of war, it might make it certain that military 
expenditures would reach, or even exceed, the budget esti- 
mates ; and also cause a reduction in savings by stimulating 
another run on the shops. This would tilt the scales towards 
inflation and more controls. 


It is unlikely that business fluctuations have been per- 
manently obliterated from the American economy. But unless 
there is some marked change in the Russian attitude, it seems 
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possible that both of the now prevalent theses are, though 
apparently contradictory, nevertheless correct. One of them, 
when the necessary qualifications are added, may mean no 
more than that, for a time, perhaps for most or all of this year, 
the economy will be tight, with softness to come later this 
year or in 1953. The other, similarly qualified, would mean 
that the very slight softness now in evidence in some in- 
dustries, notably textiles, might become more marked in the 
near future, to be succeeded by tightness and then some 
relaxation. In either case, the conclusion would be that 
things may remain much the same for some time, with con- 
tinuing patches of scarcity and patches of softness, 


American Notes 


No Forty-ninth State 


The attempts of America’s two Pacific territories, 
Hawaii and Alaska, to reach the safe haven of statehood have 
once more been foiled, although by a narrower margin than 
ever before, and the happy ending to their story has been 
postponed until 1953 at least. The villain of the latest instal- 
ment was Senator Robert Kerr, of Oklahoma, who was 
believed to favour statehood for Alaska until he cast the 
decisive vote that sent the Bill off the Senate floor and back 
to committee by 45 to 44. In so doing the Senator hardiy 
improved his chances, until then good, of being picked by 
President Truman to be his heir. On Monday a desperate 
attempt to obtain reconsideration of this vote failed. 


There is little hope of the Bill being given another 
chance later in the session, since time presses and. debates 
on statehood are certain to be prolonged by filibusters from 
Southern Democrats. The Southerners oppose the admission 
of these two new states to the Union because each would 
have two Senators who would presumably favour legislation 
giving equal civil rights to Negroes. So far the Southerners 
have been able to defeat such legislation by exploiting the 
Senate’s facilities for unlimited debate, but an addition of 
four to the membership might make it possible for those who 
favour civil rights to change the rules, 


This opposition recurs regularly in the statehood serial, 
but this year the plot has a new twist. Since Hawaii is 
expected to send.two Republicans to the Senate and Alaska 
two Democrats it has always been supposed that, if one were 
admitted as the forty-ninth state, the other would at once be 
made the fiftieth. Hawaii, it is thought, has the best chance 
of admission, partly because the Republicans would all vote 
for it—the party divided equally in last week’s vote on 


. Alaska—and partly because Hawaii is richer and more 


populous than Alaska. But this time the Democratic leader, 
Senator McFarland of Arizona, unexpectedly insisted on 
bringing statehood for Alaska to the floor first. His argument 
was that, if Hawaii came first, the Republicans might help 
the Administration to bring it into the Union and then leave 
Democratic Alaska out in the cold. If Senator McFarland 
is a sincere advocate of statehood, his strategy was mistaken, 
for it has meant that Hawaii’s admission will not even be 
debated this year. But the mistake may have been made on 
purpose, for the Senator has Southern sympathies. 


* x Oe 


Mr Morris Begins to Sweep 


Mr Newbold Morris, appointed five weeks ago by 
President Truman to sweep corruption out of the federal 
government, is now getting down to business, after having 
moved his office out of the t of Justice. This 's 
one of the agencies alleged to. be most in need of cleansing 
and as long as Mr Morris was working there his appointment 
could hardly be taken seriously. That he himself takes 1 
seriausly became clear a few days ago, when he announced 
that he would go back home to New York if the President did 
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not dismiss any government employee who refused to ariswer, 
or lied in answering, a detailed questionnaire about the sources 
of his income. These questionnaires, 25,000 of which have 
already been distributed, are going to practically all 
administrative civil servants, including members of the 
Cabinet, and Mr Morris believes that a careful scrutiny of the 
replies will direct him to most of the government’s dirty 
corners. 


To help him get his information, and in order that no one 
shall be able to say that he did not have all the help he 
needs, President Truman has asked Congress to give Mr 
Morris two powers, seldom, if ever, given to an individual, 
that of granting immunity from prosecution to helpful 
witnesses and that of subpoenaing persons and documents 
he wishes to examine. Mr Morris himself does not want 
the first of these powers, and he is certainly not going to get 
it, but he does need the authority to issue subpoenas. This 
Congress can hardly refuse him, unless it wishes to be accused 
of hampering his work. 


It was Congress which forced Mr Truman to appoint Mr 
Morris, but now it is becoming rather worried at the amount 
of dust he is threatening to raise. Not only may it blind the 
voters to the fact that Congress was the first to discover how 
dirty the Administration had become, but also some of it is 
sure to settle on those Congressmen who are responsible for 
much of the pressure on government officials to show 
favouritism to particular individuals and firms. The 
Republicans, moreover, are worried that Mr Morris, himself 
a Republican but by no means a regular one, may clean up 
the government so successfully that corruption will no longer 
be an election issue. Congress is therefore hurrying to take 
attention away from Mr Morris by starting up a whole new 
series of competitive investigations. The latest of these, into 
a dubious but profitable transaction involving the sale of 
government-owned surplus ships, has the added attraction that 
Mr Morris is himself connected with it, although there is 
so far no evidence that he knew what was going on. 
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Chill Wind for Shipping 


The Federal Maritime Board announced last week that 
the American Export Lines will receive a construction sub- 
= of only 27 per cent on their two new passenger ships, 

the Independence and the Constitution, instead of the 45 per 
cent promised by the old Maritime Commission. If the line 
decides to accept the ships—it can refuse them at the new 
price—it will pay nearly $36 million of the total cost of $47 
million, instead of $24 million. Two years ago the House 
Committee on Executive Expenditures took the Maritime 
Commission sharply to task for granting construction sub- 
sidies which it considered excessive and illegal. The Mari- 


time Board, one of the two bodies which soon afterwards 


replaced the commission, has been struggling. with the 
problem ever since and is far from satisfied with the solution 
it has reached, According to its chairman, Admiral Cochrane, 
the subsidy clauses of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 are 
an administrator’s nightmare ; he feels that unless the Act is 
revised to provide a more prompt and businesslike method 
of procedure, it will be difficult to continue building new 
ships under its provisions. Subsidies are granted to cover 
certain defence features, such as high speed, and to make the 
cost of an American-built ship no greater than if it had been 
built in foreign yards. 


This is the, second blow in two months at an industry 
which has been accustomed to smiles and subsidies. Mr 
Truman, in his budget message, not only did not announce 
any new merchant shipbuilding programme, but also asked 
Congress to do away with existing tax concessions designed 
to stimulate new Construction. He condemned these as a 
hidden subsidy, difficult for Congress to review and diffi- 
cult to end when the need for them had passed. This is 
considered a bad omen for the long-range shipping aid Bill, 
sponsored by the industry, to provide even more concessions 
and incentives to stimulate building. But an ill wind for 
American shipping may make it easier for other maritime 
nations to pay their way. 
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Considerably more merchantships will be launched from 
American yards this year than last, a period which saw the 
United States slide from second to seventh place. Now that 
steel is easier, enough has been found to permit work to go 
ahead on all the thirty-five new Mariner freighters” being 
built for the government. The chill wind which has set the 
industry shivering does not only blow from the White House, 
however. The great activity stimulated by the foréign 
economic aid programme is beginning to recede. For the 
first time in more thah a year, the flood of ships flowing 
out of the reserve fleet has turned, and a few have been 
retired from active service. Charter rates on coal and wheat 
have been falling in recent weeks. Some of the slack is 
being taken up by military shipments, but the industry is 
looking ahead to a lean period when these too begin to 
decline. 


x * * 


New York’s Cuckoo 


The inflated cost of goods and services took the budget 
of New York State above $1 -billion for the first time this 
year, but the equally inflated-yield of income and corporation 
taxes enabled Governor Dewey to balance it without asking 
for an increase in taxation. His budget was therefore passed 
without controversy and the members of the Republican- 
deminated State Legislature are expecting to go home next 
week after an unusually short and peaceful session. But they 
may be delayed by the unsatisfied cuckoo in their nest, 
Democratic New York City. For weeks jhe Mayor, Mr 
Impellitteri, has been demanding more help from the state 
in balancing the city’s budget. It passed the billion-dollar 
mark long ago, and is put at $1.5 billion for the financial 
year beginning next July, with a potential deficit of at least 
$200 million. Here inflation has pushed up costs without 
increasing revenue. 
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Well over half of the state budget is already devoted io 
aid for the state’s cities ; of this 44 per cent, $256 million. 
has been earmarked for New York City. It is unlikely thar 
Mr Impellitteri will get much, if any, more, although he has 
been asking for another $64 million and points out that the 
city provides 56 per cent of the state’s tax receipts. The 
Republicans in Albany maintain that he ought to cut his pro- 
posed expenditure to the bone before coming to them {o, 
help, and suspect that he has padded his budget so thar 
he can cut taxes in 1953, to coincide with the city’s mayora! 
election. ; 


It is because of this year’s national election that no one. 
Republican or Democrat, is urging the most obvious remedy, 
an increase in fares, for the most expensive item in the city’s 
deficit, the heavy losses on the operation of the municipal 
buses and underground railways. They might be covered 
if the present fare of 10 cents (9d.) were doubled, but even 
to put the fare up to 1§ cents, as other cities have done, 
would, it is thought, mean a substantial loss of votes next 
November for the party responsible. However, state officials 
are now reported to be insisting that the transit system be 
transferred to an independent authority, in the hope that 
it would then be managed more efficiently, and that the sales 
tax be maintained at 3 per cent, instead of being reduced 
as has been promised. 


Mr Impellitteri has already planned to impose a city tax 
on automobiles and liquor licences, to show he is in earnest. 
but other tax changes require the permission of the State 
Legislature. He has put forward various proposals for tax 
increases, of which the most likely to succeed is that for a 
tax on real estate, to raise $100 million and to be levied by 
the five counties making up the city, in order to get round the 
limit of 2 per cent on city real estate taxes in the State Con- 
stitution. But such a tax would be neither with 
voters who are property owners nor with those who are 
tenants, for it would almost certainly mean a rent increase. 
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Giant Life Insurance 


Fears of inflation have not cramped the phenomenal 
postwar growth of life insurance. At the end of last year 
86 million holders owned insurance worth $253 billion, 
compared with $152 billion in 1945. Sales of new insurance 
faltered slightly in 1951, for the first time since 1942, but 
chat was due entirely to a sharp fall in group insurance, 
which now makes up about a quarter of the total. This was 
the result of doubts about the position of pension and 
insurance plans under wage stabilisation. Now that the 
Wage Stabilisation Board has decided that employers’ con- 

tributions to pension plans will not. be treated as wages, 
there will be a scramble to make up for lost time. 


Assets of the companies, on the other hand, continued to 
oar in 19§1; they rose by $4.5 billion to $68.5 billion. 
These resources are the largest pool of non-governmental 
cavestment funds in existence ; the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ince Company alone, with assets of almost $11 billion, is 
the second largest corporation in the world, exceeded only 
vy the American Telephone and Telegra h Company. It 
has been a very sore point with the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties that, being pledged in the 2 a years to support the 

srices of government bonds, were forced to buy up 
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vast quantities put on the market by the life insurance 
companies. The companies reduced their holdings from 
$21 billion in 1946 (nearly half of their assets at that time) 
to $11 billion at the end of 1951 (16 per cent of a much 
larger total). Mr Sproul, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, took them to task last December for 
not acting with the responsibility their size should have 
entailed. But it has been usual, after a war, for the insurance 
companies to sell their government holdings to invest in 
higher-yi industrials ; it was the monetary authorities 
who made this process so painless. 


In this way, since 1946, about $10 billion, in addition to 
the normal growth of about $20 billion in assets, has become 
available for lending. If excessive funds for mortgages— 
some $12 billion—fed inflation; over $15 billion flowed into 
expanding industrial and business production. Through life 
insurance, thrifty Americans have a stake in pipe-lines and 
Canadian iron ore, paper mills, department stores, goods 
wagons for leasing to the railways and a host of other enter- 
prises which would have been t risky before the war. 
Last year, it is estimated, about $3 billion was invested in 
defence-supporting industry—a wide term. 

During 1951, however, loans became conspicuously harder 
to get from the insurance companies. They believe they 
have reached the limit with mortgages, and in any case the 
government curbs on building are beginning to take hold. 
With the unpegging of government bond prices in March, 
vapplcanae Wie ceikaetiot iodine Seine’ Bopauen ‘a 
supp companies’ rrowers, in 
most cases, will have to show that their businesses make a 
contribution to the defence programme to obtain funds. 


_ propaganda to 
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Television Switched Off 


The hearings of committees of the House of Representa- 
tives, at least, will be off the air and off the television screens 
this election year. Mr Rayburn, the Speaker, in answer to 
a formal request, has ruled that committees may not permit 
the televising or broadcasting of their proceedings. The 
House rules make no mention of either television or broad- 
casting, and committees, he noted, are bound by the same 
regulations. In the freer Senate, committees themselves will 


continue to decide whether to be televised or not. It was. 


the Senate crime investigation last year which first indicated 
the enormous potentialities of the new medium, both for good 
and evil. Unquestionably, great interest was stimulated in a 
serious public problem. Senator Kefauver’s friends would 
also credit television with having made him a national figure 
overnight. But fears were aroused that the presence of tele- 
vision cameras might lead Congressmen to search for sensa- 


tions and neglect their soberer duties ; that the legislators © 


might be tempted to use hearings for their own political 


* profit ; and that the rights of witnesses would suffer. The 


American Bar Association has just approved a report con- 
demning the use of television.and broadcasting at Congres- 
sional investigations and at any judicial proceeding. 

The immediate occasion of Mr Rayburn’s ruling was pro- 
vided by a sub-committee of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, which had arranged for the television cameras to 
follow its search for Communists and former Communists 
in Detroit, Michigan.. The ban came as a great blow to 
Detroit viewers, who had looked forward to the spectacle, 
and to Representative Potter, of Michigan, a member of the 
committee, who had counted on this television appearance 
to'strengthen his claim to a Senate seat. In his view, and that 
of the television and wireless interests, the ruling is an inter- 
ference with freedom of information. Others argue that any 
citizen has the right to attend open hearings and that tele- 
vision merely enables the many to exercise this democratic 
privilege ; that a healthy interest in public affairs is stimu- 
lated ; and that, if the rights of individuals are impaired, the 
fault lies not with television, but with the procedure of the 
committees themselves. 


Republicans also believe, with some reason, that the ban 
robs them of the chance to make the most effective campaign 
capital of investigations into governmental corruption. Mr 
Rayburn’s ruling is not final, The House can alter its rules 
whenever it chooses and some Republicans are suggesting it 
should in this case. But the signs. are that most niembers 
would prefer to wait till campai paign passions have cooled down 
to consider what safeguards should be erected before the 
television cameras and the microphones are invited back. 


Shorter Notes 


Three camps are being constructed in Arizona and Okla- 
homa, to hold more than 3,000 people, for the detention of 
ee ee ene 
gency. McCarran Internal Security Act makes the 

ttorney General responsible for rounding up such persons, 
but it is being suggested that it might have been better 
ve the construction of these “ concentration 
camps” until they are actually needed. 

. 


Even steel makers themselves continue to be surprised 
at the remarkable increases in the national steel capacity ; 
the final figure for capacity on January ist was 108,587,670 
tons, over a million tons than it was expected to be. 


This figure, which will be the official one for all of 1952, . 


is a rise of five per cent over January, 1951. 
+ 


On January I, 1952, pr sad were 155,800,000 Americans, 
an increase of last census was taken in 
April, 1950. The round total of 156 million must have been 
passed by now. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Canadian Plans tor ‘Transforming Nature ’”’ 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


Be: one of the worst days of this winter an earnest 

Englishman arrived in Canada to discuss migration 
schemes. He was one of the people interested in moving 
millions of British people from the United Kingdom to 
“other parts of the Commonwealth suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement.” Fhe snow was banked four feet 
high down the Ottawa streets, the temperature showed 
about 40 degrees of frost,-a biting wind was sweeping 
dewn across the northern forest direct from the polar 
ice-cap. And the earnest. Eng'ishman was asked if he 
really counted this frigid land among “those fit for 
European settlement.” Canadians joke about. this every 
winter. They say it was a mistake ever to have taken this 
country from the Indians. A few lucky ones escape to 
Florida or the West Indies for the worst part of the year. 
Most of them stick to their jobs, enjoy the skiing and skating, 
shovel small mountains of snow from their front doors, and 
have a very gay time inside their well-heated houses. 


But the rigours of the winter have serious economic 
effects. Just as the work-cycle in the forests and on the farms 
is determined by the weather, so all construction work has 
to be planned according to the season. The cutters go into 
the forests during the autumn: in summer it is often too 
dry and the fire hazard from a.chance spark stops work. 
Even in British Columbia, where the big trees grow, the 
moist climate cannot be relied on to permit work all the 
summer, nor do the usually soft winters. preclude long 
periods when snow prevents cutting. In the east, where most 
of the smaller wood for pulp and paper. comes from, the 
main cutting has to be done before the snow buries the 
forests, Then the logs have to be got out while the ground 
is still frozen. The forest roads are “ ice-roads,” built up 
by continual sprinkling with water, over ground that is 
impassable in summer. The winter’s cut is piled on the 
frozen surface of the rivers, where it waits till the thaw 
comes and sends it chasing down stream to mill and factory. 


In the same way winter is the time when heavy loads can 
be pulled into many parts of the north. Heavy tractor trains 
of “caterpillars” pulling big sleighs can travel over the 
muskeg and. the lakes only when they are frozen. It was 
in- winter that the main construction camps were established 
along the new railway that will bring iron-ore out of the 
heart of the Ungava-Labrador peninsula. All the rest of 
the supplies are being moved by air. Railway construction 
is here at its most up-to-date. A 350-mile line is being 
built from nowhere to nowhere through nowhere. It starts 
at what used to be a tiny fishing village on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence estuary, called Seven Islands. It wiggles 
up through some awkward coastal mountains, and then winds 
north through deserted rock and muskeg to the unknown 
inland lake which has been chosen as the site for the new 
mining town. The construction camps are buiJt at intervals 
along the route. Each has its own air-strip, and they are in 
communication with each other by radio-telephone and air 
lift. The first land communication will come with the 
railway right-of-way. All supplies, even the heavy equipment 





when needed, are carried by a fleet of aircraft working ou: 
of the base at Seven Islands. 

This enterprise was fathered by the Canadian mining 
interests which discovered the rich ore deposits. The major 
part of the financing was done by American steel companics 
which will provide the main market for the ore. But only 
a small part of the still unsearched mimeral areas of the 
Ungava-Labrador hinterland has been leased to the joint 
U.S-Canadian enterprise called the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada. The rest of it, and all the other metals besides 
iron-ore, is still untapped. 

By 1954 ore will be pouring down this new railway to the 
new docks at Seven Islands. It will be loaded onto ore 
carriers now under construction in British shipyards, and 
carried (during the eight months of open water) up the Si. 
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Lawrence to new docks near Montreal.. From here, for the 
present, it will have to complete the last part of the journey 
to the steel mills of the Middle West by rail. But when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is built—and it looks increasingly likely 
that it will be done as an all-Canadian project—the ore ships 
will go right through to the Lake Erie ports from Seven 
Islands. Then the annual tonnage might be increased from 
an initial 10 million tons to twice that amount. 


Power Plant Inside Mountain 


Of all other Canadian developments the one which matches 
the Labrador iron project in scale and drama is at the opposite 
end of the country in northern British Columbia. Here the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, a subsidiary of Aluminium 
Limited, has chosen an obscure and rather squalid Indian 
village called Kitimat as the site of the world’s largest 
aluminium smelter. Kitimat lies at the head of one of the 
deep sea inlets which indent this coast like the Norwegian 
fjords. It is a heavily forested and extremely humid arca, 
and timber mills will probably follow aluminium into Kit- 
mat. Pity. mibe-sorth of Risen, ecids.s-aper of the 
coastal mountains; workmen are already at work in a huge 


hole in the mountains in which hydro-clectric generators will 
be installed. Full capacity would amount to 2 million horse- 
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power, but production will start at 450,000 hp. The 
plans have prompted comic-strip remarks about the “ bomb- 


proof power plant inside the mountain”; but the value of 


‘he mountain cavern is to arichor the machinery against the 
-errific rush of water. It will pour through a ten-mile tunnel 
under the coastal range, dropping from 2,800 feet above sea 

level to about 200 feet. 

This water now finds its way to the sea hundreds of miles 
‘arther south down the thousand-mile course of the Fraser 
River. It is to be dammed on the Nechako River and its 
course turned backwards through the mountains. The big 
dam will raise the water-level over a stretch of a hundred 
miles on the inland side of the coastal range. The power from 
this hydro-electric installation would support a production of 
500; 000 metric tons of aluminium a year, well over one-third 

f the world’s present production. "bauxite, much of it 
semi-sprocessed in the form of alumina, will be shipped im 
trom British Guiana and Jamaica via the Panama Canal ; and 
the finished aluminium will go out in ocean vessels. 


Work has been proceeding on this project throughout the 
winter, since rock work is a regular winter occupation: 
Farther south in the spectacular canyon of the Fraser River 
above Vancouver they have also been blasting rock to make 
a path for one section of the Trans-Canada Highway, which 
at this point will climb along the cliffside parallel to the 
precariously perched track of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ trans-continental line. The Canadian Pacific mainline 
clings to the opposite rockface. Every year there is a chance 
of the lines being blocked by snow-slides ; but this year they 
have escaped—so far. 


New Pipeline for Alberta Oil 


The new oil pipeline from Alberta to the Pacific Coast 
at Vancouver will follow the CNR through much of the 
mountains ; but this is one of the jobs that cannot be 
undertaken till spring. It will take two summers to complete 
the project, including the tank farms at both ends of the 
pipe and the additional refinery. capacity at Vancouver. Once 
this is completed Alberta oil will be flowing out to. market 
both east and west. The capacity of the present pipeline 
from Edmonton to the head of Lake Superior at Superior, 
Wisconsin, is being increased by “looping.” From the head 
of the lakes the oil reaches Ontario by tanker—another 


seasonal operation, since the lakes are frozen during the 
winter. 


The next preject te bring Alberta’s new-found riches to 
market will be-a line for natural gas. When it will be built, 
and in which direction, has still to be decided ; but in the 
meantime industry is moving to the gas. It is the raw material. 
for a whole host of modern. industries under the general 
heading of “ petro-chemical.”. It includes plastics, synthetic 
rubber, cellulose (with wood-pulp) and many other new- 
fangled substances. At least three major plants are projected 
for the Edmonton area, all designed to make use of the 
natural gas. The gas has also attracted the new nickel refinery 
of Sherritt-Gordon mines. Their ore will be coming from a 
new mine at Lynn Lake in northern Manitoba. The railway 
is being pushed another 160 miles north, across difficult 
muskeg country of value only to trappers, to bring the ore 
out. It will go by rail to Fort Saskatchewan, near Edmonton, 
to be refined by a mew leaching process which depends on 
natural gas. - Output is expected to reach 17 million pounds 
of refined nickel and 15,000 tons of copper sulphide 
annually ; and production should start in 1954. 


Uranium in Saskatchewan 


Northern Saskatchewan has its counterpart to Lynn Lake 
in the uranium mines now being developed. A crown com- 
pany, Eldorado Mining and Refining, Limited, is primarily 
responsible for this It has proved its own 


mine, and will build a mill which could also treat ores from 
the various private mining ventures in the neighbourhood. 
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It is the establishment of the one p: mine, which 
Eldorado has now assured, which is the key to opening up 
another wide area. This is the ihe sn country at the 


headwaters of the Athabasca River, which feeds Mac- 
kenzie and finds its outlet in the Arctic Ocean. In the past 
access was restricted to summer boats, winter tractor-trains 
and aircraft equipped with floats or skis according to season. 


‘But a year-round tanding strip has now been built, and roads 


are projected. 


If these are the most dramatic of Canada’s new develep- 
ments, they are still only samples. A capital investment of 
nearly $4 billion went into new mines, pulp mills, railways, 
and factories last year. Much of the development of 
resources is going on hundreds, or thousands of miles from 
the main centres of population. Much of it has to be crowded 
into the summer months, when mosquitos and black-fly are 
almost as great a menace as the winter cold. . But considering 
what is being accomplished, Canadians find even their winter 
tolerable. The Indians have little chance of getting their 
country back. The earnest Englishman may Fricty report 
that the country is “fit for European settlement.” And 
Stalin must regard Canada as-a mighty rival to the Soviet 
Union in the role of Nature’s conqueror. 


Hard Thinking in Athens 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] | 


SINCE ‘the war Greece has been dependent on the British 
and the American taxpayer. It is estimated that since 1944 
the country has received some $2,500 million in foreign aid, 
more than three times the entire foreign debt in 1939. 
Greece’s difficulties have, of course, been quite exceptional. 
The civil war of 1947-49 caused immense destruction, and, 
in comparison with the other countries of Western Europe, 
retarded Greece’s recovery by at least five years. Recon- . 
struction has therefore been the first preoccupation of the 
ECA mission to Greece. In addition, the Americans have 
been working on a vast scheme for capital invéstment, 
in power schemes, for example, which are designed eventually 
to improve the standard of living. 


Since 1950, however, two important changes have taken 
place in the American attitude. First, they scem to 
recognise that Greece should be assisted beyond the deadline — 
of June 30, 1952, there have been many signs that they were : 

patience with the apparent failure of the Greeks to 

help themselves. And secondly, American emphasis has 
been placed less and less on reconstruction and development, 
and more and more on rearmament. In September, 1950, 
Marshall Aid to Greece was reduced for the first time. Last 
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December it was reduced again, and in the current aid year 
Greece will receive only $182 million, compared with $206.8 
million in 1950-51. It is therefore natural that some hard 
thinking should have been going on in Athens, and that in 
the autumn Professor Varvaressos, a former Governor of 
the Bank of Greece, should have been asked by the govern- 
ment to report on the whole situation. 


When he was Minister of Supply in 1945, Professor 
Varvaressos was responsible for producing and lauaching an 
ambitious plan for creating economic order. The plan 
misfired. Professor Varvaressos resigned, and has since been 
with the International Bank in Washington. His report, 
which has recently been published, is a masterly document 
surveying the whole field of the Greek cr ye The Pro- 
fessor starts by assuming that American aid will continue to 
decrease, and sets himself two questions to answer: what, 
in that event, will happen to the country’s economy, and 
what will be left of the reconstruction plans designed to 
increase the standard of living? He finds that the answer 
to beth depends on whether confidence in the drachma is 
re-established. The hyperinflation of 1944 has been followed 
by a steady depreciation-—at any rate until the last two 
years—in the drachma’s external value. It is thus hardly 
surprising that, as he points out, millions of dollars which 
would otherwise have been used to cover the country’s 
deficit or to build up an exchange reserve, have been spent 
instead om buying sovereigns for sale to the public. Never- 
theless, Professor Varvaressos thinks the necessary confidence 
can be restored in the next few years if Greece can count on 
a moderate amount of American assistance and will take 
really determined steps to balance the budget, to restrict 
credit, and to improve the position of the balance of pay- 
ments. 


Tax Evasion 


Forty-five per cent of the expenditure of the State now 
goes on defence. The Professor thinks half of this, or 
about drs, 1,500,000 million, is in excess of the normal 
figure, and is a proper charge against whatever foreign aid 
Greece may receive. He does not consider that the size of 
Greece’s armed forces should be reduced in present circum- 
stances, but he is of the opinion, shared probably by most 
British’ and American officials who have worked in Greece 
since the. war, that some 20 per cent of the civil service is 
redundant, though the salaries of the remainder should be 
increased. On the other hand, he thinks revenue could cer- 
tainly be increased if proper steps were taken to defeat tax 
evasion. For instance, though the income of the commercial 
and industrial classes has been more than doubled since 1939, 
their contribution to the revenue of the State has fallen by 
half, and he quotes an estimate that if importers of goods of 
_ secondary importance had made their proper contribution, 
the yield of direct taxes would have risen by between 55 and 
100 per cent. Moreover, he suggests that Greek shipowners 
who live abroad and register their vessels under foreign flags 
should lose their Greek nationality. 


It follows from the Professor’s main thesis that he excludes 
any further devaluation of the drachma. He thinks, however, 
that the sale of sovereigns to the public by the Bank of 
Greece should continue, and that it should be made legal 
to conclude contracts in sovereigns. Moreover, he advocates 
the introduction of a kind of gold-exchange standard for 
transactions inside the country. Drachmas deposited with or 
advanced by the banks would be repayable at the same rate 
for gold as that current on the day the original transaction 
took place. Deposits would thus be encouraged, and borrow- 
ing in the hope of a further depreciation before the loan is 
repaid would cease to be a profitable operation. The Bank 
of Greece, now the main source of the funds used by the 
commercial banks, should further restrict the credits it grants 
to them, but this would be offset by the resulting growth in 
private deposits with the commercial banks. 


Prices. of locally manufactured goods have been 


oe a soa ta ioe 
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O11 Practices— for 
made available to 
of Seven con- 
cerns. Smaller firms should be encouraged to create 
competition ; and a proper control of prices of imporeq 
goods and local manufactures would secure a reduction 
of 20 to 25 percent. This, given confidence in the drach :na, 
would remove the pressure on wages. But the Profe sor 
is against the rationing of basic foodstuffs, which has been 
much canvassed in Greece during the past a Finally, 
he thinks it is possible to close the gap in the balance of pay- 
ments in five years if the cost of imports of military equip- 
ment is met out of American aid, if other imports ire 
restricted severely to what the country really needs, whic! he 
thinks is far from being the case at present, and above || if 
a real effort is made to reorganise the country’s tobacco 
industry. 

A programme on these lines will not leave much over {or 
reconstruction such as was originally envisaged by ECA. 
Professor Varvaressos.in fact considers that the original plan 
must be greatly modified. He thinks caution must be exercised 
in establishing new industries, and that —— should be 
given to small concerns, ially in the provinces, which 
ragga 386 Pages g ag this will ee competi- 
tion and impéde monopoly. > IS Opposed to 
the creation, originally viewed with favour by many Grecks 
and even by some of the American advisers, of certain basic 
industries such as the manufacture of steel, caustic soda and 
nitrogen, and the production of aluminium from Greek 
bauxite. Greece should instead concentrate om such capital 
investments in agriculture as will yield a quick return, for 
although he does not agree with those who hold that there 
is a surplus of agricultural labour, he thinks a very consider- 
able increase in agricultural production is still possible. He 
also attaches great importance to public works, particularly 
housing schemes for the poorer classes ; but he deprecates 
the building of luxury flats which has been so remarkable a 
feature of Athens in recent years. For the financing of such 
a programme he would rely on three sources: what can be 
found in Greece itself; what can be obtained from the United 
States after the needs of defence have been met (it will not 
be much), and such money as can be raised abroad through 
more normal channels, for instance from the International 
Bank. But he recognises that it is useless for Greece to 
expect to borrow abroad until it has reached a settlement 
with the holders of the pre-war foreign debt. And he thinks 
it is essential that, before any is decided upon, 
there should be a thorough clean-up of the civil service, 
including the abolition of the spoils. system. 


Prospects for Economic Reforms 


Some will question the readiness with which Professor 
Varvaressos defends what they consider a lost cause—the 
possibility of restoring confidence in the drachma. Others 
will doubt his belief that deflation will bring back into circu- 
lation some of the sovereigns now in private hands, a hoary 
doctrine which has so far had little evidence to support it. 
All the same, the report will bring many Greeks back to 
earth after a period of gazing at the misty horizons produced 
by the expectation of unlimited American assistance. But will 
anything be done about the Professor’s recommendations ? 
So far the report has been well received in Athens, and even 
the trade unions have refrained from condemning it, though 
there are critics of hhis attitude to i . Professor Var- 
varessos admits that if his recommendations are adopted y<ars 
of steady effort will be needed before results can be expected. 
Above all, he thinks the present political parties should asree 
about the ends he sets before the country. With the present 
Plastiras threatened as it is by Field Marshal 
pi ae poh Rally, this may be too much for him to 
as et without strong political backing his rt may 
well become merely another interesting aaetation to 
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Tito Asks for the Tools 


Tue fact that Colonel-General Petko Dapcevic, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Jugoslav. army, has made a stay in 
London does not indicate any change in his govern- 
ment’s attitude towards closer links with Nato and the 
organisation of western defence. Last week, in an interview 
with the British United Press, Marshal Tito reaffirmed that 
Jugoslavia has not.changed its attitude towards the Atlantic 
Pact and that it does not intend to do so. But this does not 
apparently rule out a close understanding with the Greeks. 
For Marshal Tito added that JugoslayeGreek relations had 
improved so much that if there was an attack on the Balkans 
he believed that the two countries would take immediate 
measures for their joint defence. But Jugoslavia still fears the 
charge that it has lined up with western capitalism. Jugoslav 
leaders do not forget, and do not wish the west to forget, 
that they still have a Communist state; that, in spite of 
Soviet denunciations, they still try to maintain certain Com- 
munist principles ; and above all, that Marshal Tito must 
keep the loyal support of his Communists. They believe 
that if Jugoslavia is attacked by the Russians or any of the 
satellite states, it would involvé all Europe. Its best con- 
iribution to such a situation would be an army able and 
well equipped to fight the invader. Jugoslav leaders claim, 
and most foreign observers have confirmed, that the morale 
of the Jugoslav army is high in spite of the privations suffered 
by the country in recent years. They contend that, given 
equipment and aircraft of later date than those supplied 
hitherto, it could hold eyen the Danube plain until western 
forces were involved. 


5 


Military Advisers Refused 


The same principle is being applied to Jugoslav relations 
with Turkey and Greece. There have so far been no signs 
of willingness to enter into any kind of regional pact. 


Belgrade also continues to refuse’ the offer of military | 


instructors and advisers for the army. Most arms so far 
received are the same as those the Jugoslay army learnt 
to handle towards the end of the war. If it receives more 
recent equipment, then it is believed Jugoslavs can be sent 
to the west to learn its use. There are already a number of 
Jugoslavs in the United States under instruction. 


This intransigent attitude has been maintained - con- 
sistently and firmly in spite of considerable pressure,. par- 


ticularly from the United States, and the reasons behind | 


it are not far to seek. Tito does not fear opposition from 
the right or from any non-Communists in his own country, 
but he cannot risk losing the support of his own Communist 
Party. His countrymen regard all staff talks as potentially 
more dangerous than useful. They have a characteristic 
supreme confidence in their own ability. In short, give them 
the tools and they will do the job—if necessary. 


Central America—Five 
or One? 


Tue recent exchange of ‘Notes between Britain and Guate- 
miala amounted to a formal recognition that a new phase had 
begun in the old story of the little Central American 
republic’s claims to the neighbouring colony of. British 
Honduras. On both sides, the change has been brought 
about by federalist tendencies. British Honduras has been 
invited to join the proposed British West Indian federation ; 
Guatemala has recently joined with its four neighbour 
republics in forming the Organisation of Central American 
States (OCAS). Last October, when the five governments 
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were drafting this organisation, the small pro-Guatemalan 
faction in Belize appealed to them to support its opposition 
to West Indian federation. Guatemala, which carries ;:, 
claims to the colony to the point of showing it as Guatemalan 
territory on official maps, responded to the appeal with 
enthusiasm ; but to date it has been unable to extract from 
the other Central American states more than a cautious stare. 
ment that their new unity would be “ convenient ” for :he 
solution of the problem of British Honduras. 


Whether this colony joins the West Indian federation js, 
of course, for its own legislature to decide. British Guiang 
has already declined a similar invitation. But the possibilicy 
of Guatemala’s claims being backed by a united Central 
America lends some importance to the question of the degre: 
of the five republics’ unity. As yet their new organisation 
is purely consultative, and its chief practical objective is :o 
free trade between its members. But the idea of a fu!- 
blooded federation has been mooted, with the support of the 
Nicaraguan government, which secured its discussion at the 
October conference. Is the new experiment in co-operation 
likely to lead to some closer form of union ? 


Jealous Separatisms Survive 


If it does, it will completely reverse the dominant trend 
in this area. In the modern world, the division of the eight 


























million people of Central America into five separate states 
reflects a survival of jealous separatisms on a scale unknown 
in other continents since the fusion of the Italian principali- 
ties. Moreover, the differences between the Central American 


states of Italy or classical Greece. Guatemala is over- 
whelmingly Indian ; most of its people live much as they 
lived before the Spaniards came, in self-sufficient communi- 
ties based on maize, scarcely affected even by their own 
government. In Costa Rica,a le mainly of pure 
European descent has created a Fpueaperoms smallholder 
economy largely based on export crops. The three otier 
republics are alike in that their populations are predominant!y 
mestizo, of mixed Spanish and Indian blood ; but they have 
little else in common. El Salvador is a small but thickly 
peopled and well developed area clustered round a modera 
capital. In Honduras little more than a million people live 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 16 





This ts the first of a further series of 
What it 
is: the many things it does: why it thinks them 


notes on the Simon Engineering Group. 


worth doing. Briefly, the Simon companies design 
and build capital equipment for many essential 
industries, from coal mining and steel making to 
flour milling. In doing so they share in the achieve- 
ment of three aims: to enhance the efficiency 
and competitive power of British industry in 
world markets; to maintain the world reputation 
of British engineering; and to earn by exports 
the foreign exchange which the world pays for 


first-class British experience and skill. 
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These facts are published to show what British workers can achieve 
in spite of difficulties, given opportunity and backed by enterprise. 


It can be done 


Atoneof the biscuit factories of Messrs. Carrand Company Limited 
of Carlisle, a building was demolished and a new two-storey bake- 
house erected in its place in 104 days. 








Starting on a Friday evening —was fulfilled in spite of bad 
im August 1951, two teams of weather. 

35 men worked twelve-hour At 7.30 a.m. on the following 
shifts—the night shift under Monday week the new bakchouse 
floodlights. Construction was —a steel framed building with 
carried out over machinery pre-cast concrete floor and 
which could not be moved and roof and brick walls—was 

all materials had to be hoisted completed and in production. 
across existing buildings. It was the spirit of those men who 
The programme—worked out worked all hours and in ail 

in advance to the last detail weathers that saw the job through 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Lendon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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This is a significant achievement, for the difficulties 
of applying the “balanced flue” principle to instan- 
taneous gas water heaters had hitherto defied 
solution. 

The important advantage of the new Ascot 715 is 
that the air intake and flue circuit are sealed off 
from the room in which the 
heater is installed, there- 
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the building. 


Ten local authorities have already 
specified the Ascot 715 for 
their housing schemes. 

As production is limited, supplies are at 
present restricted to new building. Full 


co-operation is offered to architects and 
all interested in new housing. 
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in isolated communities across the face of a poor and rugged 
country the size of England. Nicaragua is equally empty and 
-qually poor, but its people, unlike most of their bours, 
are lowlanders, bunched together in a central valley. 


These differences have been perpetuated by geography. 
Barriers of distance, jungle and mountain have prevented any 
inking up between the small centres of population. The 
ea does not unite them, for in these tropical latitudes the 


coast is unhealthy and inhospitable, and all five republics 
have turned their | on it ; none of their capitals is on the 
ca. One result has been a striking divergence in political 


jevelopment, Costa Rica is one of the most democratic of 
atin American countries ; in Honduras, on the other hand, 
rolitical consciousness hardly exists. Nicaragua, long. torn 
between rival factions and twice in this century occupied by 
che United States at the request of a tottering government, 
has now been ruled by a typical Latin American “ strong 
nan,” President Somoza, for fifteen years. In El Salvador 
_onservative governments have maintained themselves with- 
ut difficulty during the recent period of prosperity. 


Coffee and Bananas’ 


The largest of the five republics, Guatemala, which until 
1944 was ruled by a small group of landowners and business- 
men of Spanish or mestizo descent, has since become the most 
left-wing polity in Latin America. Its present government is 
dominated by the relatively small class of organised workers, 
chiefly mestizo, whose leaders play an active role in the 
Communist World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
government strenuously denies any connection with Moscow, 
but the tone of its propaganda and its encouragement of 
“ partisans of peace ” would suffice to show the closeness of 
its links with the Communist party even if some of its lead- 
ing figures were not openly active in the party. However, 
anti-Communist feeling remains widespread in Guatemala, 
and there are signs that President Arbenz may have to make 
concessions to it soon. 


Yet the Central American republics, politically and geo- 
graphically divided as they are, share one characteristic: 
economic penetration from abroad. The region’s two great 
export products, coffee and bananas, make all five states un- 
easily dependent on foreign markets, and particularly on the 
United States ; and most of them are now trying to diversify 
their economies in order to lessen this dependence. But 
there is a major distinction between the two staples. While 
the coffee areas have been mostly developed by local planters, 
both great and small, the huge banana plantations are almost 
entirely the creation of foreign companies. Along the 
neglected and barely inhabited Caribbean shores of Central 
America, great areas of swamp and forest have been cleared 
and wholly new communities brought into being ; their 
population consists largely of Jamaican immigrants, who 
constitute an alien element in all the republics except 
El Salvador. In the case of Guatemala the banana has even 
established itself on the Pacific coast, where, however, the 
‘ocal Indians have provided the labour. 


‘US Interests Challenged 


It is therefore hardly surprising that the brunt of the 
Guatemalan Government’s “ anti-imperialist” offensive is 
being borne by the United Fruit Company, the biggest of 
‘he American banana interests. This company is now reported 
'0 be seriously considering the abandonment of all its opera- 
‘ons in Guatemala, owing to the impossibility of meeting the 
covernment’s demands. If this step becomes necessary the 
dlow to the economy of the country, which in 1951 exported 
nearly six million stems, will be very serious. In its efforts 
10 squeeze the greatest possible concessions out of the United 
Fruit Company, Guatemala has undoubtedly aroused a certain 


1 


reluctant admiration among its neighbours, who have watched 
the struggle with fascination and varying degrees ot 
sympathy. But if its outcome is economic disaster, the other 
republics will draw the appropriate conclusions. The charter 
of the Organisation of Central American States does not 
oblige them to follow Guatemala’s example by cutting the 
throats of the geese that lay their own particular golden eggs ; 
nor are they likely to respond with enthusiasm to Guatemalan 
calls for joint action over British Honduras after such an object 
lesson. The uillity of the colony may thus. depend on 
the extent to which Central American unity survives its first 
major test. 


American Troops in Japan 


Tue American-Japanese Security Pact, which was signed 
at the same time as the Peace Treaty at the San Francisco 
conference, only provided a bare outline of the scheme for 
stationing American forces “in and around Japan.” The 
details were left to be filled in by an administrative agreement 
between the two governments. This has now been negotiated 
and was signed on February 28th. It fixes Japan’s contribu- 
tion to the joint defence costs (which will amount to 17 per 
cent of the total budget in the next fiscal year), determines 
the base transport and labour facilities to be made available 
to the Americans, and provides for an. extra-territorial 
military jurisdiction over American personnel, though the 
latter would be in future bound to respect Japanese laws. 
The agreement will require special legislation in the Diet 
to give effect to several of its provisions, and itical 
observers in Japan expect stormy debates. The Socialist 
party, which opposed the ratification of the Security Pact, 
is expected to keep up its opposition to the particular 
legislative acts which it involves; while the Communists 
have" concentrated all their resources of propaganda against 
it, representing the issue as one of patriotic, national 
resistance to permanent occupation and control of Japan by 
“ imperialist ” foreign troops, 


A Parallel With Egypt 


There is no doubt that the present. Japanese government 
and its parliamentary majority regard the Security Pact as 
a good investment for Japan and wish to co-operate loyally 
in putting it into effect. Minister of State, Okazaki, who 
negotiated the administrative agreement, has declared that 
it involves no humiliation for Japan because, now that the 
free nations of the world have united and decided to pool 
their manpower, equipment and strategic facilities for 
defence, it is natural to station forces in the common interest 
wherever they are most needed. The question is whether 
this line of argument will, in the long run, carry conviction 
with a population which has so long been conditioned to 
respond to emotional nationalist appeals and has now 
recovered from the sense of helplessness which prevailed in 
the period immediately after the war. However willing the 
Yoshida Cabinet may have been to enter into the defence 
arrangement with the United States, the Americans may later 
on be confronted with a situation in Japan similar to that 
which Britain has had to face in Egypt over the defence of 
the Suez Canal. 


The Japanese Communists are credited with plans for 
provoking incidents against Americans in the hope of forcing 
them to fire on crowds and then working on the national 
feeling thus aroused. It will not be easy to transform the 
American units from occupation troops into garrisons 


stationed by agreement on the territory of a friendly 


* 


sovereign nation, and much will depend on the tact and 
foresight, of the officer selected for the command of these 
garrisons. : 
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Rearmament 


HE Prime Minister said in the course of the defence 

debate last Wednesday that “deliveries of modern 
aircraft are seriously behind the original programme ” 
and he went on to announce that steps had been taken to 
advance the production of the newest types of fighters. 
The Vickers and Hawker fighters, to which he made 
special reference, are due to come into production late 
this year, and orders will presumably be placed for the 
new de Havilland and Gloster all-weather fighters more 
rapidly than was first intended. Mr Churchill’s state- 
ment implied that much of the delay in re-arming the 
Air Force is due to the tardiness with which new types 
have been ordered in the past and to the smallness of 
those initial orders. Had they been placed earlier, the 
prime cause of the present slow rate of deliveries— 
namely the shortage of workers—might to some extent 
have been avoided. If, however, the granting of “ super- 
priority ” speeds-up the rate of aircraft production, then 
other causes of delay, that are today of secondary impor- 
tance, will have to be taken into account. A case in point 
is the production of aero engines. Progress during the 
past year gives no grounds for complacency. If a 
shortage of labour last year in the Preston factoty of 
English Electric Ltd. had not led to setbacks in the pro- 
duction of the Canberra bomber there, deliveries of these 
aircraft to the RAF would almost certainly have been 
held up for want of engines. 


The reduced output of Avon engines does not stem 
from lack of labour ; this shortage is less important in 
engine production than in other aircraft factories. In a 
recent memorandum from the Ministry of Supply to the 
Select Committee on Estimates, it was stated that by the 
end of 1951 the air rearmament programme (including 
components but excluding radio equipment) was 15,000 
workers short of the number needed to meet production 
schedules. The air-frame manufacturers, who were em- 
ploying 81,000 men at the end of November, would have 
needed a further 6,400 workers, but the engine manufac- 
turers, employing 45,600, were then only 2,100 workers 
short of their requirements. This small shortage of 
labour had no direct effect on the rate of engine pro- 
duction. The White Paper on Defence stated further 
that 50,000 extra workers would have to be recruited by 
March, 1953, if the industry was to meet the revised 
and more modest rearmament programme for this year 
and next. But of this total, probably not more than 
11,000 are needed for the engine factories where, miore- 
over, much of the work is machine minding that can be 
done by unskilled workers, including women. 


The cause of delay in engine production lay rather in 
the shortage of certain important engine components that 
are produced for the most part by companies outside the 
aircraft industry. The critical components are the 
blades for engines with axial compressors. The Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors, in its memorandum to 


and Engines 


the Select Committee, has stated that “ it has been found 
necessary to limit the number of Avon engines which 
can be produced in 1952 entirely due to the limitations 
imposed by the supply of compressor blades.” 


* 


At the moment, the Canberra is the one Avon- 
powered aircraft in production, and the engine is being 
made only at the Rolls-Royce factory at Derby. By the 
end of the year the tooling up of four new production 
lines for Avon engines will either be finished or nearing 
completion. One is at the new Rolls factory being built 
at Glasgow; the other three will be in factories belonging 
to the Bristol Aeroplane Company, to Napier Ltd. and 
to the Standard Motor Company. The other axial com- 
pressor engine now in production is the turbo-prop 
Mamba produced by Armstrong-Siddeley, and used in 
certain naval aircraft, while the same company’s axial jet 
Sapphire, an alternative to the Avon, will shortly be in 
production. This gives some indication of the increase 
in axial engine production that is expected by the end 
of the year. Within the period covered by the Air Esti- 
mates, engine deliveries of all types are expected to rise 
in value from £23 million in 1951-52 to £41 million in 
1952-53. The average price of a jet engine is {£6,000 
to £8,000. 

. 


Since production of compressor blades has failed 
to keep pace with the modest engine production 
schedules of 1951 and the greater part of 1952, it may 
be pertinent to ask whether it will be able to meet a 
five-fold increase in blade requirements by the end of 
the year. The difficulties involved go deeper than the 
provision of extra tools and factory space ; they involve 
a re-assessment of the technique by which these blades 
are now made. An axial compressor is built up of 
2,000 rotor blades ranging from 3 to 15 inches high. 
Their efficiency, and from this the performance of the 
engine, depends on their manufacture to a complex aero- 
foil shape that it not easily reproduced in quantity. When 
the number of blades needed was small, about 20,000 a 
month, they were rapidly and accurately produced by 
die-stamping. One company, High Duty Alloys Lid., 
specialised in this type of work, and Rolls-Royce has also 
produced small quantities of blades. Each set of finishing 
dies can produce 3,500 to 5,000 aluminium blades after 
which it loses accuracy and needs re-facing. When 
harder materials are used, as they are in many sections 
of the compressor, the life of the dies is proportionately 
reduced until, in. working stainless steel, a set of dics 
makes barely 500 blades. At the peak of the rearma- 
ment programme, engine manufacturers might need, 10 
round figures, a million blades a month—some author'- 
ties, indeed, would double this estimate. Die-making is 


a slow process that involves considerable hand-finishing, 
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and it is recognised as impracticable to provide enough 
dies by such methods for blade production of this order. 

The Ministry of Supply plans to meet part of its 
-equirements by other means. High Duty Alloys, which 
nas already achieved a five-fold increase in output from 
existing capacity during the past twelve months, will con- 
inue to die-stamp blades at its existing plants and at a 
new factory now being tooled-up in Cumberland ; about 
40 per cent of total requirements will be produced by 
this method. Other factories are tooling up to die-stamp 
* over-sized” blades, getting many more per die and 
finishing them to form on special machines. This is less 
easy than it sounds, because the machining of these 
blades presents special difficulties that are without 
precedent in machining experience. The fact that the 
Ministry has ordered four or five different types of 
machines, some British and some American, suggests that 
it has not reached final conclusions about them. Most 
of these machines have been designed either within the 
aircraft companies, or by machine tool makers, which has 
led some observers to wonder whether the solution to 
rapid and accurate blade machining is not more likely to 
come from the one or two small companies that specialise 
in blade production and that have their own. highly 
individual methods of working. Only one of these com- 
panies has so far been able to agree with the Ministry 
on terms. But however satisfactory the machines may 
be, it remains in principle wasteful of resources and 
manpower to produce components needed in these 
quantities by methods that involve so many separate 
operations. 


Whatever the developments that may eventually be 
made in blade-producing technique, the supply of blades 
during the rearmament period appears to rest on a 
number of assumptions that have yet to be demonstrated 
as realistic. The first is that sufficient dies can be pro- 
duced to make possible the accurate die-stamping of 
several hundred thousands of blades a month and that 
there will be in addition a further supply for the prelimi- 
nary rough forging of these blades and of a large propor- 
uon of the balance. This is an optimistic but not an 
entirely unreasonable assumption. The Ministry’s pro- 
gramme further assumes that the tools and machines will 
be delivered on time for the new blade factories, bit the 
work on the plants is already some months behind and 
the rate of deliveries suggests that further delays are 
likely. But the biggest gamble is undoubtedly the 
assumption that the new blade-finishing machines will 
meet expectations. If any one model fails to do -so, it 
may not be possible to obtain an equivalent quantity of 
precision-stamped blades. 


* 


Production of these particular components therefore 
does involve a particular risk to air rearmament, but only 
‘o the extent that this depends on axial engines. Rather 
more than half the engines that will be produced in the 
present programme, the de Havilland Ghost and the 
Rolls Royce Nene and Derwent, have centrifugal com- 
pressors. These big, vaned discs can be machined 
without trouble by standard profiling methods, and there 
is NO reason to expect that supplies of such engines will 
fall below expectations. A change in policy, involving a 

hift in production to the newer, axial engined fighters 
might, however, change these proportions and so increase 
the demand for compressor blades. 


603 
__ The views on this question of as authoritative a pioneer 
in gas turbine development as Sir Frank Whittle cannot 
be ignored, despite the Minister of Supply’s statement 
this week that “I do not consider that his criticisms call 
for any changes in our development policy.” Much of 


Sir Frank’s dissatisfaction with engine development in ~ 


this country has been over the cessation of alf research 
on the centrifugal compressor. The value of such further 
research in Russia has been demonstrated in Korea. The 
size, and the fuel consumption of a centrifugal engine is 
higher than that of an axial engine of the same power, 
and no British airframe designer would contemplate using 
such an engine today, even if one of sufficient power was 
in existence. But evidence obtained in Korea of the vul- 
nerability of the axial compressor to damage from ice, 


debris and cartridge cases has led a number of experts to * 


revise their opinion of the value of axial engines, for 
casualties from these causes have been high. Debris 
guards are hastily being developed, but if these keep out 
particles, it follows that they also reduce the flow of air to 
the engine, and therefore affect its efficiency. Many of 
the experts now remember that under similar conditions 
the centrifugal compressor acts as a mincing machine. 


* 


In spite of its technical superiority to the centrifugal 
engine, the axial engine does have certain major draw- 
backs ; and even though its superior performance appears 
conclusively to outweigh them, Sir Frank’s arguments 
cannot be dismissed as lightly as many in the Ministry 
and the industry would dismiss them. His recent 
successful petition for the extension of a patent did, 
moreover, bring to light further evidence to justify his 
attitude. This patent was old, dating back to the 
first jet engines. It related broadly to methods for 
pre-compressing the air before it reached the main engine 
compressor. Raising the compression ratio in this way 
leads to a big drop in fuel consumption. Since the high 
fuel consumption of the jet engine severely limits the 
range of the aircraft, this is clearly of great importance, 
and in particular to bombers. Work was started on this 
design by Power Jets Ltd. when the company was still 
permitted to carry out active development. But in 1946 
when it was turned into a patent-holding company, and 
its research functions were taken over by the newly 
established National Gas Turbine Establishment, the 
work stopped and does not appear to have been resumed 
until some years later. 


Security makes it difficult to obtain all the facts neces- 
sary to form a balanced opinion of jet engine develop- 
ment in this country, but this at least seems clear. 
Remarkable engines have been designed, but apparently 
without much consideration about putting them into 
production. Blades, for example, might have been 
designed from the start in a way that made it possible to 
produce them by less extravagant methods. Moreover, 
the development of other, possibly more. important, 
engines appears to have been needlessly delayed. Nor 
has it ever been explained satisfactorily why the man who 
was responsible for developing the jet engine has held 
no post connected with engines since he resigned from a 
post in the Ministry of Supply in 1948. Much of the 
value of his original work lay in designing a jet engine 
that could be put into production several years ahead 


of any others then being developed. Such an advantage 
would be imménsely valuable today. 
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Business Notes 


. The Tightening of Credit 


The Jatest figures from the clearing bariks, those for 
the February make-up, give the first clear measure of the 
extent to which the new monetary discipline is restraining 
the creation of credit. They make it plain that the restraint 
has developed more quickly than had generally been 
expected. Paradoxical though it may seem at first glance, 
the demonstration of this has to be sought rather in the 
behaviour of bank advances and investment portfolios than 
in the trend of bank deposits—despite the fact that net 
deposits showed a record fall of £262 million in thé five 
weeks to which the statement relates. The whole of this 
spectacular decline was attributable to the Government’s big 
seasonal surplus of revenue, and to the fact that the cash 
thus made available for the customary repayments of 
governmental indebtedness to the banking system was 
strongly reinforced by the accrual to the Treasury of the 
sterling counterpart of the heavy deficit that Britain is still 
running on the external balance of payments. But although 
this explains the month’s decline in deposits, it does not 
explain why the decline was £54 million greater than the 
similar movement in February; 1951. Rather unexpectedly, 
the whole of this difference appears to have been attributable 
not to any increase in the rate of Government repayments ‘to 
the banking system, but wholly to the effects of the new 
monetary policy upon the private sector of the national 
economy. 


During the five weeks to February 20th, bank advances 


rose on balance by £21 million, in contrast with increases, 


of £62 million and £39 million in the comparable periods 
of 1951 and 1950 respectively—in each of which periods, 
however, demands upon the banks were reflecting a steep 
rise in import costs. For this reason, not all of the slackening 
of the rise in advances ought to be attributed to the toughen- 
ing of bank lending policies ; but a glance at the trend over 
the past three months demonstrates very clearly that this 
has been a powerful influence. 


* * * 


Trend Over Three Months 


In the three months from November 21st, aggregate bank 
advances have risen by only £8 million, whereas in each of 
the comparable periods of 1950-51 and 1949-50 they rose 
by over £90 million and in 1948-49 (probably a better basis 
for comparison) by £52 million. This is a pronounced 
change of trend, for although it is possible that repayments 
of bank advances out of the proceeds of new issues have been 
particularly heavy this year, there is no doubt that the banks 
have had to meet further increased demands from the 
nationalised public utility industries. At the same time, 
the restraint of credit to the private sector of the economy 
has been working in yet another way. The pressure upon 
bank liquid assets that has induced the marked toughening 
of lending policy has also ted the banks to sell investments. 
In the bane month the aggregate investment portfolio shrank 
by a further {£11 million (though this further reduction 
was attributable to the actions of only four of the eleven 
banks). In comsequence, investments and advances com- 
bined rose by only £10 million during the month, in contrast 
with £76 million in February, 1951, when the banks were 
adding to their investment portfolios. This contraction in 
the demands from the private sector more than accounts for 
the steeper fall of deposits during the month, so that the 
repayments of governmental indebtedness actually appear 
to have been slightly smaller than in the similar period 
last year. 


Naturally, these repayments have caused a steep fall in the 


banks’ liquid assets, since only: £51 million of them cou!! be 
concentrated upon the small residue of Treasury deposit 
receipts (clearing bank holdings of which had been reduced 
to only £144 million by the make-up date). In consequence, 
holdings of cash, call money and bills have dropped by 
£217 million, compared ‘with a decline of £189 million in 
February, 1951, and the liquidity ratio has declined {rom 
33.7 to 31.8 per cent, its lowest level since the launching 
of the new monetary policy. The change in the ratio of 
“risk” assets (advances and investments combined) jas, 
of course, been still more marked ; it now stands at 65.5 per 
cent, compared with 62.3 per cent in January and 55.7 per 
cent last October. 


* * * 


Industrial Output Sinks 


Industrial output in January appears to have been very 
slightly lower than a year before, thus continuing the trend 
of the last six months, in which the increase in production 
began to shrink and eventually vanished entirely. he 
official index for January is expected to come out at 139-1 40, 
compared with 137 in December and with 141 in January, 
19§I. 7 

Complete figures for last year show that in fact an increase 
of only 2.7 per cent over the average for 1950 was achieved ; 
against the forecast of a 4 per cent rise (though it must be 
noted that the official index has recently a rather more 
unfavourable picture than does the unofficial London and 
Cambridge index). The official index suggests that in the 
manufacturing industries output rose by only 3 per cent 
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over the year, compared with its annual increases of roughly 
10 per cent during the previous three years. Mining was the 
only major industry in which production rose more rapidly 
than a year earlier. Since the industrial labour force con- 
tinued to rise at much the same rate as in recent years— 
about 2 per cent each year—Whitehall now agrees that there 
was no significant increase in productivity. During a period 
of increasing shortage of raw materials, and of under-employ- 
ment of labour before inactive industries began to be pressed 
by costs to dismiss workers, that was to be expected. 
The present outlook for supplies of metals, and for orders 
for consumer goods, suggests that the current stagnation in 
output must be expected to continue for some months. No 
appreciable improvement can be counted upon before the 


‘second half of the year, when steel at any rate should be 


more plentiful—and when, less certainly, demand for textiles 


may revive. 


* * * 


Britain’s EPU Deficit Declines 

_. The customary unofficial but trustworthy advance 
information of-the latest European Payments Union s<‘tle- 
ment, that for February, has come from Paris this week. 
It reveals no change in the basic position, that is in the 
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domination of the position by two major debtors, France 
and the United Kingdom. Some comfort is, however, to be 
drawn from the indication that Britain’s deficit for February 
has been reduced to $7§ million or about half the January 
figure of $151.4 million. Even this reduced deficit will have 
involved a substantial gold loss—roughly $60 million— 
since the United Kingdom is now in the fifth tranche of 
its quota with EPU and settles additional deficits to the 
extent of 80 per cent in gold. The reduction of the United 
Kingdom deficit with Europe is in part due to the first 
though still modest éffects of the import cuts decreed last 
November. It is also the reflection of substantial purchases 
of sterling area commodities by France, where such imports 
have been made asa hedge against the growing risk of a 
devaluation of the franc. The improvement in the British 
position is, therefore, to some extent the counterpart of a 
further deterioration in the French deficit, which on pre- 
liminary indications appears to have amounted to $143 
million in February. This, after allowing for gold payments, 
will bring France’s total deficit with EPU to around $430 
million, leaving a margin of only $90 million before the quota 
of $520 million is exhausted and France is brought to a 
point at which further deficits with Europe will have to be 
settled 100 per cent in gold. There are reports from Paris 
that this position is in fact on the point of being reached 
and that France will ask for special help from EPU just 
as Germany did when it found itself in a similar position 
towards the end of 19§0. 

While France and Britain continue to dominate the debtor 
side of the position, Belgium remains an inveterate creditor. 
Its surplus for February was slightly over $40 million. Of 
this, under the special arrangements made with that country, 
the first $20 million will be covered by gold payment and 
the balance will be added to the credits granted by Belgium 
to EPU. The fact that so many members of EPU are at 
or near the limit of their quotas emphasises the need for a 
considerable revision of the agreement before its present 
span of life expires on June 30th next. The Managing 
Board of EPU considered the whole position at a recent 
meeting and is now preparing a report for consideration by 
the Ministerial Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation towards the end of this month. 


* * * 


Increased Steel Allocations 


As had been expected, Mr Sandys was able to say this 
week that the amount of steel allocated for the second 
quarter of this year showed “a very slight increase.” Details 
of these second allocations have now reached consuming 
industries ; and so far at least protests have not been voci- 
ferous. Though he forecast that imports of steel should rise 
considerably in the third and fourth quarters as the American 
steel begins to arrive, Mr Sandys refused to make prophecies 
about the amount of future allocations. In the debate, 
Mr Strauss found it politically convenient to doubt rather 
sourly whether all the American steel promised would arrive ; 
whether it might not be of types that Britain does not need or 
“ would find it awkward and inconvenient to feed into our 


steel industry ” ; and whether Britain might not receive only” 


“the surplus that the Americans do not want” without any 
say in the types it was sent. He produced no evidence to 
support these doubts ; nor did Mr Edelman in his contention 
that the Prime Minister had “ bought a pig in a poke.” It 
would no doubt be preferable, as Mr Jack Jones suggested, 
to obtain steel-making materials and keep British furnaces 
busy. But some of the critics need reminding that America 
is not trying to find customers ; Britain has been trying to 
ind steel. 

Adjustments have been made in the allocations that aroused 
most protest in the first period of this year, but the Ministry 
presumably still lacks an up-to-date statistical basis for its 
sharing of steel. The figures of deliveries by industries 
under the agis of Government departments ceased to be 
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taken in 1950, and new ones cannot have been ready in time 
for the allocations this month. The more generally useful 


- Statistics of deliveries that the British Iron and Steel Federa- 


tion has published in the meantime have ceased ; and hence- 
forth the figures even on the clumsy departmental basis are 
to be published only once a year. The Federation’s figures 
for 1951, incidentally, bear out its earlier estimate that 
steel consumption last year would be little more than in 
1950: deliveries totalled 10,789,000 tons, compared with a 
consumption of perhaps 10,725,000 tons in 1950. For 19§2 
the Federation’s own estimates would suggest that 11,200,000 
tons of finished steel would be available ; but the recent White 
Paper on Defence suggests that the total may in fact. reach 
124 million tons of finished steel. Of this, it estimates, rearma- 
ment production will require a million tons (which suggests 
that munitions requiring large amounts of steel quickly, such 
as shells and bombs, may play a big part in production this 
year). Whatever the validity of the various estimates, the 
British economy seems certain to receive more steel by the 
end of this year than at any time except some of the peak 
war years ; but until the imports that will cover the margin 
begin to. arrive, that is ons comfort for consumers living 
from hand to mouth. 


* * 
The Rise in Unemployment 


Sir Walter Monckton’s opinion, expressed in the man- 
power debate this week, that unemployment figures for the 
middle of February, which will not be published for neariy 
a fortnight, will be “somewhat higher than for those of 
January,” no more than confirms outside expectations. Com- 
mon sense would suggest that the upward trend will continue 
for some time, though Mr Robens’s prediction of “ a million 
unemployed ” by the end of this year probably takes extra- 
polation too far. The most important non-seasonal factor 
in the increase in unemployment by the middle of January, 
after all, appears still to have been the textile recession— 


not the shift towards defence production from other indus- . 


tries that are short of materials. Unemployment of men in 
January was the lowest for any January since 1946; the 
general increase was entirely due to the in unempiloy- 
ment of women, 162,000 being unemployed in comparison 
with 103,000 in January, 1951, and 107,000 a year before. 
Of the growth of 193,000 in total unemployment between 
July last year and January, §9,000 came from rising 
unemployment in the textile and clothing industries. When 
—and indeed whether—a complete recovery in demand for 
textiles can be expected is debatable. But it would seem 
too gloomy to write off some seasonal improvement this 
spring, which should—eventually—offer their former jobs 
back to some of these women workers. 

The anxiety expressed by members for constituencies 
where unemployment has increased disproportionately was 
understandable: but some of the general anxiety about Sir 
Walter’s Notification of Vacancies Order seemed to arm 
that innocuous and probably ineffective measure with powers 
that it does not possess. The Minister put it into perspec- 
tive by saying that the main effect expected was to bring 
within the knowledge of the employment exchanges the 
fairly large proportion of workers—perhaps 30,000 out of 
a total of 80,000 a week changing jobs—who have been 
finding new jobs upon their own responsibility. The per- 
suasive powers of the exchange officials can thus be brought 
to bear upon all the workers who leave jobs. Sir Walter’s 
—and Mr Robens’s—faith in the efficacy of a Labour Supply 
Inspectorate, to scrutinise firms’ demands for labour and 
suggest ways in which the additional output required could 
be achieved with the fewest possible extra workers, is hard 
to share without more evidence. The new system, indeed, 
may assist in oiling the turnstiles for labour that already 


‘appears to be moving in roughly the right direction. But its 


perenne Sst hardly justify any fears ; nor, unfortunately, 
any confidence that it will bring about the desired shift fast 
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Signs of Life from IMF 


In the early days of Feb an unusually important 
meeting of the Executive Board of the International Mone- 
tary Fund took place in Washington at which fundamental 
issues of policy were considered. What was at stake at this 
meeting was nothing less than the role that the IMF might 
be called upon to play in meeting the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties that now face a very substantial sector 
of its membership. The executive directors of the IMF had 
to consider first the question of the ban placed on the sale of 
dollars to member countries in receipt of other forms of 
dollar assistance from the United States. Marshall dollars 
have now ceased to flow and have been replaced by dollars 
made available through the Mutual Security Agency. These 
are linked more specifically to military aid and cannot be 
said to offer direct assistance to the civilian economies of the 
countries concerned. In these circumstances should the ban 
on IMF sales of dollars to recipients of MSA aid continue? 
That was one of the Basic questions to be discussed. 


The other concerned the interpretation of the conditions 
on which the IMF should make its assistance available to 
member countries. This involved a partial resurrection of 
the old controversy between the two schools of thought that 
respectively support and oppose the principle of “ automa- 
ticity ” in the access of members to the facilities of the fund. 
This dispute goes back to pre-Bretton Woods days and it is 
unlikely to have reached final settlement at this latest debate. 
It would appear, however, that some agreement was reached 
in favour of diluting the somewhat abstract and “ theo- 
logical ” considerations regarding the position of any appli- 
cant for help that the IMF, largely under United States 
pressure, has hitherto regarded as the proper criteria on 
which to judge applications for such assistance. 


As a result of this meeting, a new set of “ instructions ” is 
said to have been issued to the Managing Director. It is to 
be expected that on the basis of this the IMF may in the 
relatively near future spring back to life once more. On this 
assumption, and if the United Kingdom government wishes 
to avail itself of these new facilities, it could over the ensuing 
twelve months secure from the IMF dollars equivalent to a 
further 25 per cent of its quota, or around $300 million. If 
other members of the sterlirig area, which are also indepen- 
dent members of the IMF, similarly exercise their right to 
draw the maximum quota of dollars from the fund over the 
next twelve months, a further total of over $200 million 
could be mobilised. This might prove a welcome means of 
overcoming the serious decline in the gold and dollar reserve 
of the sterling area that appears inevitable over the next 
few months—but resort to this short-term help would be 
justified only if the longer term measures designed to ensure 
the solvency of the sterling area, not least among them the 
forthcoming British budget, reveal the necessary measure of 
vigour and courage. 


* = ee i 


Building Societies on the Brink? 


It now seems clear that, once budget uncertainties are 
out of the way, the Building Societies Association will have 
to look again at its recommendation of last November that 
interest rates should not be raised above the 2} per cent 
dividend on shares and 4 per cent charge on mortgages that 
is still the norm throughout the movement. In his address 
atthe annual meeting of the Abbey National Society last 
week, Sir Harold Bellman argued that the present pattern 
“ embodies substantial justice” to both shareholding and 
borrowing members, but emphasised that the board “is 
closely watching the trend in interest rates and will feel free 
to make any adjustment which is clearly required.” 


Meanwhile, one of the reasons for the Association’s 
“ standstill” recommendation of last November emerges 
from some estimates in the current issue of the Building 
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Societies’ Gazette. As shown in the accompanying table, th. 
Gazette estimates that shareholders put £96 million of new 
money into the movement last year; thanks chiefly to the 
continued buoyancy of this form of saving, building societi-; 
were able to increase their mortgage lending by some / 10; 
million and to increase their other assets by £3 million in 
1951. It is true that the book value of investments, which 


- the Gazette estimates to have fallen by £5 million, now 








BUILDING SocreTiges 1n 1951 
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| 199 | 1950 | Josie | + -* 
| in 195] 
‘apnminesiiitatibaiaptesisniaielnetnicccrair ; ao. ne 
Liabilities :— | (mn) | (ma) mm) | (£ mn 
Balance due to shareholders........ } 856 962 058 | 4.9 
Balance due to depositors. ..+...... | 202 205 208 | + 3 
Bank loans, other liabilities and pro- 
Cie Se es aks | 17 17 | Ss ae 
POGUE Sa Skvwecs cb dawsanneeent i 6T i 71 | 5 + 4 
Total liabilities ...........000- | 32} (1255 | (1,359 11048 
Assets :-—~ es ' 
Balance due on mortgages ......... 954 | 1,060 1161 +101 
PR VOSENOES iis ooo ac che hie ekan i 146 | 150 145 5 
Cash and other assets ...........45- i 42 «| 45 53 - 8 
Total MORN. sos os ae ae es wees | 2aa2 | 4255 1,359 +104 
Receipts and payments :-— j a . 
Mortgage repayments ..........+.. i 19% CI 206 210 | + 4 
Advanced on mortgage ........++. 27% CO 270 29 «CI l 
Number of accounts :— ..........0+. i (million) | (million) | (mniltion) (million) ‘ 
ee ee ra ayy | 2-48 | 2°26 2-38 + 0-12 
aes MET OOE CETTE ree | 0-68 | 0-65 0-62 | —0-05 
OORUO ON 6 64:8 id ks 6oU aoe oy eek / 1-44 1-51 1-57 +0:06 
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. Estimates by Building Societies’ Gazette. 











probably exceeds current market values—Sir Harold Bellman 
revealed last week that the book value of the Abbey National’s 
holding of British Government securitiés (at approximately 
£134 million, all in dated stocks) exceeds market values by 
£654,000. But the movement has recently built up strong 
published reserves against this depreciation of investment 
values, and when the Association met last November it did 
so against a background of such apparent radiant health 
that it is easy to see why it yielded to the temptation to 
recommend members to leave well alone. 


* * * 


New Pressu Oo oO wing Rates 


There were three other factors that may have reinforced 
the building societies’ traditional propensity towards stability 
of rates last November. First, they may have believed that 
the Conservatives’ more sympathetic ‘attitude towards home 
ownership would open up an expanding market for mortgage 
lending, provided charges were kept low. Secondly, the 
influx of funds into the movement was then approaching its 
height ; it must be remembered that last year’s good record 
was achieved despite quiet business early in the year—when 
the movement suffered somewhat from the more attractive 
terms offered on national savings certificates. Thirdly, the 
improvement in the supply of savings last autumn was being 
reported from all over the country; thus the Halifax, the 
giant of the North, expanded its total assets by {11.7 million, 
to £177.2 million, in 1951, while the Abbey National’s assets 
also expanded by £14.5 million, to £136.6 million. 

Since November, however, outside interest rates have risen 
further than some leaders of the movement may have 
expected ; in his address at the annual meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Society last week Mr Harry Score 
dwelt at some length on the proper relationship between 
building society and other interest rates. In consequence 
a number of societies—led by the Co-operative Permanent, 
the Temperance Permanent and the Scottish Amicable—have 
broken away to a higher range of rates based on a 2! pet 
cent disbursement on shares and a 4} per cent charge on 
mortgages. ies from next month, Inland Bev 
is going tO assess surtax payer on grossed-up instea 
net receipts of building society interest-—for ox purposes 


\ 
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i AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
(Established 1835) 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Established 1837) 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES 


(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1951 














Liabilities £A. 

Capital, paid up... anaes 10,667,500 
Reserve ee mt Prof and nea casa 

Balance .. mi 8,337,372 

Current, Deveit and other Accounts ...... 373,596,221 

Acceptances for Customers . Seaaye 21,484,016 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc, on 

behalf of Customers... .............0000e0008 61,206,514 

£A.475,291,623 

Assets £A. 

Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 36,475,775 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due 

from other Banks. aie ae ads liaeka gh thon ab 13,804,835 

Investments at or under Market Value...... 15,043,738 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank 

tine 100,083,000 

Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit 55,172,368 
Loans and a, ht bis cenugee - 

other Accounts .. 168,978,163 

Liability of Seiabiiai ae REIS 21,484,016 

Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets ...... 3,043,214 
Liability of Customers and Others on 

Confirmed Credits, ——— Get ic 61,206,514 

£A.475,291 623 

HEAD OFFICE 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C3 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Promenadestrasse 
Cable Address: * Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063/603 
Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerpiatz 


Cable Address: “ Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No.06/2217 


- 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


Augsburg Office: 


Cable Address: “ Vereinsbank”’ 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
















The Archipelago a 
takes the biseuit! ©= 





A manufacturer of biscuits, anxious to expand his export trade 
in dollar markets, had heard that Colonibia had recently relaxed 
its ban on the import of these goods. “Can you confirm this?” 
he asked. 

Reference to Colombian Decree No. 1141 of 22.5.51 provided an 
immediate answer. Imports of biscuits, though still prohibited on 
the mainland, could be accepted on the Colombian Archipelago 
of San Andrés y Providencia. From no other source could our 
client have obtained such quick and detailed information. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin 
America, we can offer you special services—either direct. or 
through your own bank. These services are set out clearly and 
concisely in our booklet “The advantages of being here and 
there”. We shall be giad to send you a copy on application to:— 


The. Research Department 
(SECTION 44) 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
HEAD office: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER? 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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he is going to be assessed as receiyjng 4.3 per cent instead 
of 2} per cent per share. It remains to be seen how far 
this is going to make it necessary for societies to put 4 
juicier bait on the savings hook—and to. pass the burden 
on to both new and existing mortgagors. 


* * * 


Quality Sans Utility 


Since the report of the Douglas committee on purchase 
tax and utility schemes was published two weeks ago, the 
Board of Trade has held a series of meetings with representa- 
tives from the industries most closely concerned in an 
attempt to devise a quality mark to replace the old utility 
sign. The Douglas report has effectively demolished the 
fiction that the utility mark gives any indication of the 
quality of the goods that bear it, and this task might, there- 
fore have been considered unnecessary. But only a minority 
of people will ever read the report thoroughly ; and when 
the utility schemes are dropped the Board of Trade can be 
certain of attacks from the Left on the grounds that it is 
abandoning the principle of a guaranteed minimum quality. 

The Douglas committee suggested that industries should 
be encouraged to draw up minimum standards in co-opera- 
tion with the British Standards Institution, but the BSI 
moves at a snail’s pace ; and the Board of Trade needs to 
have a scheme ready, at least in outline, by Budget Day. 
Some method of describing wool cloth could probably be 
introduced at short notice ; much of the ground-work has 
already been covered during negotiations on the more con- 
troversial question of wool labelling. This, indeed, would 
be a big advance on the utility scheme, which did no more 
than define wool cloth as any containing more than fifteen 
per cent of wool. Minimum standards for cotton and 
rayon too, would certainly be easy to devise, although they 
might be too technical to have much meaning for the con- 
sumer. Made-up goods like clothing and furniture present 
greater practical difficulties ; here work done by the Clothing 


Development Council might be used as a basis for agree- 
ment. 


Whether these proposals would in fact prove any more 
effective than the utility schemes has yet to be demonstrated. 
The level of quality is more likely to be protected by compe- 
tition between the producers. Standards of quality have not 
declined, as they might have been expected to do, as utility 
controls have been relaxed in the last year. Given the present 
temper of the home market, such competitive pressure is 
likely to have much more influence than all the ingenious 
proposals now being discussed. 


* * * 


Tax under the “«D” Scheme 


The effect that the Douglas report’s recommendations 
would produce on the market for the higher quality textile 
goods is causing concern in this section of the clothing 
industry. The-sale of these goods was actually encouraged 
under the utility schemes because the slight difference in 
aay between an article that could be made to sell at 
maximum utility prices and one that was a little more expen- 
sive was not big enough, in the eyes of the consumer, to 
justify paying the full-rate of purchase tax on the non-utility 
article. The “blind ” spot was a frequent object of criticism 
in the general trade ; but it did give the producers of the 
highest quality goods a special chance to attract the more 
discriminating home customer. The committee’s recom- 
mendations would reverse this position by reducing the 
amount of tax payable by goods just above the tax-free limit, 
but leaving the sum paid on higher quality clothing almost 
unchanged, | 

The following charts, which have been prepared by a 
manufacturer of high-grade clothing, show how this, in effect, 


in new corporation. 
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increases the comparative burden that tax imposes on the 
quality article. On the rough assumption that the tax-free 
limit for a man’s suit is fixed at 1§0s., and if the rate of tax 
remains at 334 per cent as the committee suggests, a 200s. 
suit bears only 16s. tax, but a §00s. suit bears £5 16s. 84. 
tax; at present the expensive garment bears only the same 
percentage tax as the cheaper, In the same way the tax 
payable represents 8 per cent of the cost of a 200s. suit, but 
nearly a quarter of the cost of the $00s. garment. If a flat 
rate tax of 10 per cent had been recommended, which would 





TAX PAYABLE under D SCHEME on MANS 3-PIECE suit 
Assuming 33/s% over 150s. level 
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bring in the same revenue as the scheme proposed by the 
committee, then the 200s. garment would still pay less than 
20s. tax, while the dearer one would pay only §os. 

The effect of the D scheme on retail selling prices is to 
reduce the price of the 20s. suit by more than 13 per cent, 
and that of the 500s. suit by less than half that percentage. 
The committee apparently argued that such quality goods 
did not stand in need of tax relief because they have a home 
market whatever their price. Few producers of such goods 
would agree with this contention, and they have good reason 
to believe that their small home market would contract still 
further were the scheme to be adopted. These are among the 
manufacturers of clothing as well as piece goods who do a 
considerable export business; the clothing manufacturer 
referred to above has sold £1 million worth of goods in the 
highly competitive United States market since 1939, although 
his total labour force is less than 400. Goods of this standard 
are frequently the only kind that can be exported to markets 
like those in North America, where lively home industries are 
further protected by steep tariff barriers. They have, there- 
fore, more than a prestige value, and might well expect a 
measure of relief at least equal to that proposed for other 
non-utility producers. 


* * *& 


British Motor in Embryo 


The Morris-Austin merger has been brought a step 
nearer completion by the incorporation of the British Motor 
Corporation Limited, the new holding company, and by 4 
proposal to convert all the prior charge capital in the two 
companies into 5 per cent fi cumulative preference shares 

whole of amalgamation 
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The problem of 
fishing the near waters 


It is the waters within a few hundred miles of the 
British coast that contain the choicest varieties of fish 
such as sole, turbot, plaice and hake. Here lie the 
traditional fishing grounds of Britain. In 1939 they 
showed signs of being gravely overfished, but immedi- 
ately hostilities opened, many grounds were closed 
and, in a world at war, the fish were left to breed in 
peace. 1946 and 1947 provided bumper landings from 
these rested waters, then, again, the decline set in. 
Today we are back where we were in 1939. 


As a result an extra burden is thrown on our distant- 
water fleet, but a burden which, thanks to the abolition 
of controls, they have borne well. Once more trawler- 
men have personal incentives to seek new fishing 
grounds . . . to search for fish more vigorously and more 
widely. Thus from the Arctic Ocean, the White Sea 
approaches and coastal waters of Africa come thousands 
of tons of fine fish to make good the lighter hauls 
from nearer home. 
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Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited. 
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British Trawlers know their job! 
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... that the new Sobranie 
to warn you Straight Cut Virginia 
will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
ts Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia SOBRANIE 
vogue of today. 


straight cut 
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and you hold up 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


Search out every ton of scrap in your works 
and turn it in. Old plant, redundant buildings, 
machines and spares—it’s all wanted back in the 
steelworks to keep up steel production. Round it 
up and put it in the hands of your local scrap 
merchant. It will go to WHEREVER YouR 
make the new steel that | NEW STEEL comes 
you and every other steel A SO 
user need so urgently. own locality. That will 

save unnecessary trans- 

Scrap merchants are | port, and time, before the 
glad to help with dis- 
mantling and collection. 


msgeicute THE SC RA | 


the new steel all steel 
== {ay > SPEED THE 





users want. 





Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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scheme will fall to the ground if less than 90 per cent of the 
equity shareholders in the original companies agree to the 
exchange of their holdings into an equal number of 5s. 
ordinary shares in British Motor ; in addition, the preference 
share offer, details of which are shown in the accompanying 
table, must be separately accepted by at least 90 per cent of 
the preference shareholders. There seems to be no reason 
why both groups of shareholders should not give their 
approval, as the insurance and the investment trusts com- 
mittees have in effect, if not explicitly, advised them to do. 
The technical advantages of the original merger scheme were 
discussed in The Economist of December 1st ; by extending 
the merger offer to holders of preference shares the company 
will save £650,000 in stamp duties (ultimately to the advan- 
tage of ordinary shareholders) and will secure a. simpler 
capital structure. The bait for preference shareholders lies 
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Policy for Fuel 
The evidence submitted by the Federation of British 
Industries to the Ridley Committee on National Fuel Policy 
is a workmanlike statement of what may be called the con. 
ventional case for such a policy; but the FBI has beer 


venturesome than most other a s in risking it, pie 
forecast of fuel supply and demand. It thinks that the N.. onal 
Coal Board’s estimate in its plan that demand 


for British coaf in 1965 will total 230-250 million tons j; 
about 50 million tons too conservative ; even today, it ¢! inks, 
the true demand for coal for all ses—including ex ports 
—is probably 10-20 million tons more than the N(§ j; 
supplying. Its recommendations are familiar: encourage- 
ment—possibly fiscal—of greater fuel efficiency in ind ustry 
and the home, more private generation of power in factories, 
a switch from steam .locomotives on the railways, and “, 
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ina The British Motor Corporation Coat: Present CONSUMPTION AND ESTIMATED Future D>; :.np 
ati hin 
Class of Stock Z| Value’ on Gross i | ; 
or Share : S jaa. 29, Income Holding | Estd. sank emnee on 
zm! ” 1952 After | Market | jocome Annual Estimated 
Exchange | Value Consumiption. (Future Demand 
“cpa urge 1 tas : 
i j | as 
Austin Motor | CPP errs es 27-4 38 
44% Cum. Rd. Pf. {1 | 100} 9315 0} 410 ©O |£1105% Pf} 107 5; §2 Electricit 35-5 63 
7% Cum. Pf. {1..... | 100 | 13710 0} 4 0 0 505% Pi} 145 5) 7 ; Yate oe Rig e's a gh eae e's ) 
6% “B” Cum. Pf. {1t | 100 150 0 0] 9 8 7 190 S% Pt | 185 6 910 RAUWAYS -0 sv. <iises coi nade saees ih 15 
20% Non Cum. Pf> | lo, PE. | CORP OVOME a) oe ecco etA2 ; 6 
Guid Be, s ci. .ys | | OO BERR of {25 Ord. | 150 9 | ya 0% peer ee = 
Morris Motors | | Miners and collieries............ 15-6 12 
74% Cum. Pf. £1... | 100| 139 1 3] 710 © | £1605% Pf.) 156 0} 8 0 ES aS RS Te ae 32-4 40 
e mses ia BE ee : “7 ae Overseas shipments and bunkers. 11-7 30 
* Assuming a market value o! . 6d, for the 5% preference shares of 30s. for the +6 - z 
5s. ordinary shares, { Free of income tax up te 6s. inf. }$ Assuming an ordinary Miscellaneous .....+.++-+5++++++ 13-6 1 
dividend of 52% per annum, : 
I Aa ae eats TOTALG on og 0s ins ind seeeae _. 219-5 295 


partly in.the improved marketability of a BMC preference 
share over that of the constituent companies’ shares, partly in 
the fact that the new offer lays any possible bogy of losses on 
liquidation ; but chiefly in the fact that preference share- 
holders will all receive-a slight increase in income without 
any sacrifice of capital rights. On the basis of recent market 
valuations, however, the holders of the Austin 7 per cent 
preference shares gain the least, and these. were the only 
preference shares to be marked down after the offer had been 
made known. The element of equity in the dividends paid 
on the Austin 20 per cent preferred ordinary shares has been 
recognised by an offer of a mixture of preference and ordinary 
shares in British Motor. 


If the offer is accepted—and with an institutional seal of 
approval upon it, acceptance seems likely—the issued capital 
of the new corporation will consist of {9,241,126 in § per 
cent £1 preference shares and {4,826,359 in §s- ordinary 
shares. Highly geared though the new capita! structure is, 
the additional cost of dividend payments on the new 
preference shares is slight ; last year’s combined net profits 
would cover a year’s dividend on the new preference capital 
more than nineteen times. This estimate is a conventional 
reckoning in which provision for depreciation is based upon 
historical costs. Clearly, however, the directors must have 
taken some account of the cost of replacement before 
announcing that the profits of the new corporation should 
justify an annual ordinary dividend of not less than §2 per 
cent ; if this rate of dividend is paid, both the existing 
ordinary shares of Austins and Morris (both at 31s. 3d. xd. 
on Wednesday) yield no less than 8.3 per cent, compared with 
7.4 per cent for such a smaller rival as Rootes. The slate 
has been wiped clean for a fresh start—at least as far as the 
financial arrangements are concerned—by the declaration of 
dividends upon existing shares for the period up to the date 
of exchange at the end of this month; these dividends include 
equity payments based on an annual rate of so per cent. 
Once technical economies have been effectedand at the 
outset these may be most marked in the manufacture and 
assembly of vehicles overseas—the full measure of the 


~ tre: of tLis new giant, now seen in embryo, will be 


revea 











Source : Federation of British Industries. 
policy aimed at promoting the choice of the most efficient 
fuel for each main category of use.” Like the recent 
pamphlet on the subject by two Conservative MPs, the 
statement says rather less about methods of promoting such 
a policy ; and in particular does not mention the pricing of 
different fuels. 

On this particular point—which would seem the pivo: of 
any national fuel policy—the Ridley Committee wil! be able 
to find much plainer speaking in the report made last week 
by the Economic Commission for Europe on the European 
coal problem. This report quite bluntly raises the question 
of pricing policies for electricity, and criticises the com- 
placency with which this industry usually brushes away 
suggestions of tariffs related to a consumer’s demand at the 
time the power is taken. Some such policy may well be the 
only one that could achieve any real measure-of fue! co- 
ordination and bring about the use of the most efficient fuel 
for each purpose. 

* * * 


Electric Fires Find a Champion 


_ One purpose that the Ridley Committee may really 
achieve. is to weed out the basic data for fuel policy—the tech- 
nical comparisons between different fuels. One dogma, 
based upon comparisons of “ coal economy efficiency” by 
the Egerton Committee in 1945, has just been challenged. 
Mr O. W. Humphreys, director of research of the General 
Electric Company, has declared that not only is the electric 
fire not an inefficient form of space-heating, but that 

- . + at present generating and distribution efficiencie: it) 
shows a marked saving in coal consumption when compared 
with open coal fires (including the latest types) and openable 
stoves (and). . . compares very favourably with closed coke 
stoves for periods of occupation of Jess than 9-13 hours 
Previous judgments against the electric fire have taken the 
“coal economy efficiency” of the i in distributing 
the heat of the coal consumed. bases his 


, defence upon considering in addition the ways in which 


different appliances distribute heat, the wall and air tempera- 
tures required for comfort, the time meeded to buili up 


_ and bank solid fuel appliances, their excess of consumption 
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We've solved some problems in our tinret 


IN 1946 an oil company came to us with a problem. In 
measuring oil and gas pressures, they told us, recording 
instruments were lowered into the wells. The change in 
temperature during descent was resulting in false pres- 
sure readings. Could we supply a battery that would pre- 
heat the recording mechanism toa temperature of 160°F, 
and maintain it at that heat till it reached the well bot- 
tom? There was just one little difficulty—how to geta 
battery of 6 volts and one ampere hour capacity inside 


a diameter of 14 inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


@ We designed and produced that battery—a con- 
trivance of three cylindrical cells wired end to end 
within a framework of steel rods. It fitted exactly into 
its allotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 


ments housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder, _ 


And it did the job.* 


@ Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and 


Pad 


Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good service today in 
every branch of industry, transport and communications 
owe their origin to just such a demand: ‘Here is a job— 
make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that 


sort of problem for over 50 years. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
_ tion is the largest and best equipped in this country— 
if not in the world. It is at industry’s service always— 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 











BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makérs of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS * CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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through burning too fast, and the excessive ventilation they 
induce. His elegant and plausible argument is unlikely to 
silence the solid fuel enthusiasts, but it may make them 


. re-examine their central theses. It is, incidentally, one of 


the first forcible statements from electricity’s side of this 
argument ; and it may even embolden the BEA into arguing 
its ewn case—which may be right or wrong, but should not 


go by default. 
. * * 


On Not Buying a New Car 


The latest steps taken to police the sale of new cars at 
home seem to leave things much as they were. The customer, 
who already has to say whether he has had a new car 
delivered to him since the war, now has to give further 
details of any other cars that he owns. As in the past, the 
retailer is enjoined not to sell a new car to any customer with 
a postwar car unless there are “ exceptional circumstances ” 
to justify it. These circumstances are taken to mean that the 
vehicle is beyond economic repair or that the business buyer 
has a “special need” to add to his existing fleet. 


The sale of a new car, however, remains a private trans- 
action between customer and any one of the 8,000 registered 
dealers, and the dealer is still the arbiter of whether the 
customer qualifies for a new car. He has to pass on to the 
trade associations the customer’s signed declaration of his 
existing transport as well as the signed covenant form, but 
he is under no obligation to take steps to check its accuracy. 
The British Motor Trade Association can prosecute a 
customer who makes a false declaration ; but, as in the case 
of violations of the covenant, the BMTA cannot start pro- 
ceedings unless it has knowledge of the transaction, and this 
is not likely to be volunteered by either the dealer or the 
buyer. 


Announcing these new measures in the House of Commons 
last Monday, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Supply did go on to describe one change that may be 
important. For the past few years orders for cars have not 
been dealt with in chronological sequence, but according to a 
rough order of “ priorities” laid down by the Ministry of 
Supply for the guidance of the industry. As a result, probably 
not more than half the §00,000 orders placed in 1946 have 
been met, although more than 750,000 cars had been 
delivered to the home market by the end of 1951. In future, 
said Mr Low, delivery will be made “in rotation according 
to the date of order,” although there will still be priority for 
special cases. This might go some way to remove the main 
source of grievance among those who have waited five fruit- 
less years for a new car while their neighbours have had 
comparatively early delivery. But the present high prices of 
cars, combined with the recent check to exports, may well do 
more to smooth out new car deliveries than control measures 
such as these. 

* * * 


New Trade Agreement with Germany 


A new trade agreement between Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany was signed in London this week. It 
covers the year 1952 and is concerned solely with the trade 
governed by quotas. It does not, therefore, impinge on the 
liberalised sector of trade. For this reason it is impossible 
to determine in advance how the new agreement will affect 
the total trade betwen Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Even whe Britain has retreated from open general licences 
and has subsituted global quotas for previously liberalised 
Eurdpean imports, the German exporter will have to compete 
for his share of the global quota, and no prediction can be 
made at this stage of the success that may meet these efforts. 
The new agreement, however, takes into account the changed 
position of the two countries in the European Payments 
Union since the signature of the previous agreement, cover- 
ing the year 1951. Over the intervening period Germany’s 
position has undergone a revolutionary change for the better, 
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while that of the United Kingdom has moved, with equal 
force, in the opposite direction, The German Government 
has, therefore, increased certain of its quotas for imports 
from the United Kingdom and the colonies, notably thos: 
for textiles and cocoa. The quotas given by the United 
Kingdom for imports from Germany are for the most part 
based on those of the 1950 Or 19§1 agreements. There will, 
however, be an important increase in the quantities of stee! 
#hat the German Government will make available for export 
to the United Kingdom. The tonnage for 1951 was 45,000, 
This year’s figure should be more than twice the quantity. 


* x * 


Unshed Load 


Only about half a dozen power cuts have taken place 
in Britain this winter, compared with 150 between October, 
1950, and March, 1951; reductions in voltage have been 
more frequent, but also greatly reduced in comparison 
with former years. This improvement in electricity 
supply has enabled the regional authorities to relax 
loadspreading arrangements in industry from the beginning 
of this month. It has come about partly because much more 
generating capacity has been in commission. In 1951 some 
1,113,000 kW of plant was brought in, as against 
965,000 kW in 1950. At the end of January this year the 
British Electricity Authority had a total generating capacity 
of 14,143,000 kW, compared with 13,175,000 kW a year 
before. Perhaps 12 per cent of this total must be expected 
to be out of commission for repairs at any one time ; though 
concentration of much annual inspection and maintenance 
into the summer months has somewhat reduced the pro- 
portion of plant “out” for this purpose during the winter. 
That squeezing of repairs into the summer months, inci- 
dentally, combined with bad weather to make power cuts 
more frequent last summer than ever before—and, by 
arousing public concern, perhaps made this winter’s load- 
spreading arrangements more effective. 

The effect of those arrangements is impossible to measure. 
But it is certain that the growth of demand for e‘ectricity 
has in fact moderated considerably in the last six months. 
The greatest load on the generating system that was actually 
met this winter—12,631,000 kW on January 13th—was a 
million kilowatts higher than the largest load during the 
previous winter. But the maximum potential demand on 
the system this winter is estimated to have been 13,543,000 
kW (on December 13th), only 100,000 kW higher than the 
maximum of 13,448,000 kW on December 18, 1950. For 
the moment, the gap is clearly being narrowed. [oad- 
spreading will have contributed to this; so will milder 


through shortages of materials. Those are temporary factors. 
It is too early to decide whether other, less temporary, causes 
may be partly responsible for the recent flattening in the 
rate of increase in consumption of electricity, and other 
fuels. But the BEA, like the National Coal Board, has at 
least gained some respite. Experience this winter would — 
argue the need for the fastest possible progress on the new 
275,000 volt “super-grid.” For the few power cuts that 
have been necessary havé not come about’ through lack of 
generating capacity. They were caused by lack of inter- 
connection capaGty on the transmission system between 
different regions of the existing grid, which was nevef 
designed for the transfer of large blocks of power o2 & 
national scale. 
. $ * 


More Comets 


Plans to build the de Havilland Comet in the Belfast 
factory of Short Brothers and Harland will relieve much of 
the pressure on the existing Comet lines at Hatfield. The 
aircraft are coming off these lines at the rate of approxiinately 
one every month ; shortage of space and of labour makes the 
prospect of more rapid production unlikely. Shorts will still 
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Moth-grubs like fur. But moth-grubs dislike cold: 
in fact, at 36°-40°F. they lie harmless, and at 
12°-16°F. they lie down and die. 

So refrigeration is the answer to the storage 
problem of the furrier. He uses a cold room in 
which low temperature can be kept constant or 
varied at will. And refrigeration is the answer to a 
lot of other people’s problems too! 


If you've a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 


the experts in refrigeration: 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 6541 
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Business Car Hire 
LOWERS your costs 


Many famous British companies are using our special Business 
Car Hire Service—to their profit. 

They have discovered, as you will, that this individually planned 
service often reduces travelling costs to a considerable degree. 
For meeting clients at airports or docks, for making sales calls 
or for entertaining—in fact, for all your journeys a fine new 
chauffeur-driven car is always at your service... bringing your 
company added prestige and efficiency. Only the large resources 
of Daimler Hire Ltd. can offer such facilities — and guarantee 
absolute reliability. 


CARS INCLUDE latest model 1951 Daimler limousines, Humber 
Pullman limousines, Humber Super Snipe saloons. DRIVE YOURSELF 
SERVICE provides Humber Super Snipe, Standard Vanguard, Humber 
Hawk, and Hillman Minx saloons. 








{Jaimler) 
Silivem Acer 


Ask for our 
representative to call. 





243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 


PuoNne : SLOANE 3456 GRAMS: DAIMLERDOM, SOUTHKENS, 
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The AGA Cooker 


Gegd Jrude Mark 


as an instrument 








of public policy 


THE AGA COOKER represents the first—and still far and 
away the most significant—attempt to put domestic 
chores on the same level of efficiency that we expect of 
a progressive and prosperous industry. It is an 
extsemely successful attempt: the man who made it 
was, after all, a Nobel Prizewinner. 


THE AGA’s original appeal was, among other things, to its 
owner’s sense of thrift: it cost next to nothing to run. 
Now, this private advantage is a public virtue. People 
have got to have cooked meals, hot water and warm 
kitchens—and ultimately (except for a very few who 
depend on oil, wood or peat) they can only have them 
as a result of burning coal. If this consumption is by 
any other sort of appliance than an Aga Cooker, more 
coal will be burned. 


THE AGA has a guaranteed maximum fuel consumption, 
however much its owner uses it. Thermal efficiency is 
so complete that the gases from combustion actually 
become heavy, and so that they can rise easily up the 
chimney it is necessary to combine them with a secondary 


air supply, warmed for the purpose by passing under 
the ashpit. 


IF ALL cooking and water heating were done as efficientiy 
as they are by the Aga Cooker, there would now be no 
fuel crisis. 


BUT THE AGA has more than efficiency to offer in the 
public interest. It makes an important contribution to 
social stability by effectively raising the standard of 
living and ‘house-pride’ of every Aga-owner. It 
provides essential services to the highest conceivable 
standard. It enormously lightens the daily labours of 
the housewife. It expresses and continues the tradition 
of more than a century of British progress, by increasing 
people’s leisure and adding to their opportunities for 
recreation and for acquiring culture. 


THE AGA-OWNER is not only a more efficient fuel-user : 
he is a better citizen. The place of the Aga is not only 
in the home : it is in the national 
economy as well. 


The makers of the Aga Cooker 
would be glad to send a copy 
of their latest book, The Saga 
of the Aga to anyone who 
writes and asks. 


Issued by 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
34, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, London, W.1 - 
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have considerable idle capacity at Belfast, even when part 
of the factory has been tooled up for production of the 
Canberra bomber, and there is no shortage of labour in the 
district. It is in de Havilland’s interests to reach a high rate 


of Comet production while the aircraft is still the only pure . 


jet airliner on the market. With approximately 45 orders in 
hand, production is fully booked until some time in 1955, 
and a number of airlines have expressed their reluctance to 
place orders now for such late delivery. Under the new 
arrangement, whereby Shorts will build aircraft to de 
Havilland’s order, the first Belfast-built Comets will be ready 
for delivery in 1954. 


The company has also entered into an agreement with the 
General Electric Company in America for the interchange 
of information on engine design. This suggests that de 
Havilland is preparing to take active steps to enter the field 
of axial compressor engines. The company’s entire produc- 
tion has so far been concentrated on centrifugal engines, but 
the de Havilland engine company has recruited a number of 
engineers, including Mr Owner from the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, who are acknowledged specialists in axial engines. 
General Electric has also some years’ experience in their 
design and production and is responsible for the engine in 
the American Sabre aircraft. 


* * * 


Defence and Industry 


The three civilian industries that will be most affected 
by defence production in the coming year are motors, radio 
and clothing. Production of tanks and vehicles will account 
for 20 per cent of the total estimated defence expenditure of 
£727 million for the financial year; and deliveries, according 
to the Army estimates, are expected to double in value com- 
pared with last year, rising from £49 million to nearly £98 
million. The delivery of “ several hundred ” Centurion tanks 
is promised, and in addition to the Royal Ordnance tank 





Because people prefer to do their insuranc 
business in their own homes, the Man from th 
Prudential is a welcome visitor in 6,000,000 ~~“ 
British homes. For more than a century, 
countless families have relied on his friendly 
counsel. His advice is often sought on 


problems other than insurance. His work 
itakes him along country lanes and crowded < 
; streets ... 2 familiar figure, a man respected ¢ 
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factory at Leeds, and those operated by Vickers-Armstrongs 
work was started last year on two new factories, which may 
come into production during the period covered by these 
figures. Engines for the tanks are being made by the Rover 
Motor Company. _ ee 

Within the motor industry, tooling up for army vehicle; 
should be completed shortly, and the memorandum attached 
to the Army estimates reports that quantity production of 
nearly all the new vehicle designs will start in the course 
of the year. The existence of these lines does not directly 
affect the production of passenger cars, but they are expected 
to make serious inroads into the total supply of materials 
allocated to the motor industry. These army vehicles are 
included in the total of 230,000 commercial vehicles that the 
industry is expected to produce this year, suggesting that 
there might be an appreciable fall in the output of civilian 
commercial vehicles. 


Production of ammunition, which will be carried out 
mainly in the Royal Ordnance factories, accounts for q 
quarter of total expenditure and “ other major items in the 
programme” are described as warship construction and 
repairs, clothing and radio equipment, The Air Force expects 
to spend £21 million on radio equipment and the Army /7 
million, both nearly twice as much as was estimated for the 
previous year ; the Navy gives no separate figure. This pro- 
gramme will begin to make serious demands on the capacity 
of the radio industry and is more than likely to affect produic- 
tion of civilian radio and television receivers. ~ The three 
services together expect to spend £67 million on clothing 
compared with £42 million last year ; this may provide some 
welcome employment for the clothing industry although the 
margin of profit on such contracts is in normal times con- 
sidered unattractively small. 


* 3 * * 
Freight Rate Prospects 


The sentiment of the share market is such at the moment 
that a drop of only 4.6 points in the Chamber of Shipping 
index of sterling tramp freight rates for January (followed, 
it is true, by indications of a further slight decline in the 
general level of sterling freights) caused a far greater decline 
in the value of t shipping shares than did a drop of 
24.8 points in the index for June last. But this alarm about 
the future of tramp freight rates is mot as yet shared in the 
Baltic Exchange. The freight index for January stands at 
163.9, which is still substantially higher than the lowest 
monthly figure of 1951 (149-3 in August), is a good deal 
higher than the figure for the previous January (151.9), and 
is not much lower than the average for the whole of 1951 
(173.7), which compared with an average of only 84 for the 
whole of 1950. 


The fact that freight rates in most markets are showing a 
tendency to decline from recent high levels cannot be taken 
as an indication that the bottom is beginning to fa! out of 
the market. On the contrary, the slight recession may be not 
only temporary, but possibly beneficial. Two major factors 
have influenced the easier trend. First, the mild winter has 
relieved the urgency for immediate shipments of coal {rom 
America to Europe. In such circumstances, charterers can 
afford to wait for the chance that a shipowner will accept a 
cheap rate for a voyage that would otherwise have to be 
undertaken in ballast. Thus occasional shipments have been 
made recently at rates up to $1.50 below the prevailing stan- 
dard rate of $10.50 ; but meanwhile large numbers of vessels 
have already been chartered for consecutive voyages 'p 
the end of the year at the standard rate, and a good number 
of unfulfilled orders is still circulating in the market. !0 the 
second place, this decline in the urgency of trans-Atantic 
coal chartering has been accompanied by an almost complete 
cessation of homeward grain chartering by the Governments 
grain bulk-buying agencies. Sooner or later, large quantities 
of grain must be imported by Britain and other srall- 


consuming countries. 
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Company Notes 


English Electric.—Last December's issues 
«| new ordinary shares and of.a new deben- 
-e stock by English Electric were partly 
~;ompted by the company’s plans to spend 
well over £9 million on the new Netherton 
ory and on other capital projects, and 
rtly by the knowledge that bank loans 
aid be less easy to obtain in the future. 
; : these issues—like the other issues made 
che leading electrical manufacturers—were 
ny case made necessary by the continuing 

¢ wth in turnover, importance and stren 
©! ine electrical industry since the war. e 
d for a more permanent base to support an 
ransion of business is quite evident in the 
nce sheet of the group drawn up on 
December 29th. Am increase in the fate 
of production—~and probably higher prices, 
1oo—led to a rise in the value of stocks from 
{15,203,354 to £21,046,196, and in debtors 
from £12,678,343 to £15,510,453. Despite 
the relief given by the receipt of £2.5 million 
from the £3 million debenture stock issue 
and by the growth in “ a received on 
sunt” from £10,176,705 to £13,728,347, 


, further £1,915,105 had, therefore, to be 
borrowed from the banks, bringing the 
Years ended 
Dec. 30, Dec. 29, 

olidated earnings :—~- sd oy a8 
ding poohit *sissaky o.ce seeks 4,085,342 4,762,088 
otal incgeme-< 45 ssus s $o4 enews 4,124,638 . 4,885,170 

De preciatiaie ss o> sca neds nee « 934, 
rations’. so eeu Mecobie hes 1,896,328 2,286,611 
p earnings for ordinary stock, 978,348 1,257,726 
Ordinary dividends 4.2... ...00. 0,602 325,121 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) ... 15 15 
ained by subsidiaries ....... 121,326 194,171 
neral FOSETVE. oc... ccaccecees 500,000 550,000 
d to carry forward. ....... 16,420 188,434 

alance sheet analysis :-— 

d assets, less depreciation ... 7,664,947 8,970,302 
rrent assetS...........+-«+ 11,479,570 14,439,957 
od De cada eee ae ea 15,203,354 21,046,196 
ivi ddebeeee eee. oak 924,058 666,935 


7,729,770 9,232,011 
4,128,520 4,128,520 


| ordinary stock at 56s. 3d.xd yields £5 7s. per cent. 


eroup’s indebtedness to them to £7,018,641. 
Since the end of the year the £6 million odd 
received from the rights issue to equity share- 
olders and from the private placing of the 
new debenture stock has been used to pay off 
this loan. The group, however, will still need 
quid funds to support a further increase in 
rnover at a time when the costs of materials 
and wages are rising ; it is probably for this 
reason that the directors have retained over 
(930,000 (against £640,000) in general 
reserves and in additions to the carry forward. 
Che latest advance in trading profits, from 
{4.085,342 to £4,762,088, might in other 
‘cumstances have justified something more 
in the maintenance of the ordinary dividend 

1 15 per cent. But this year may see yet 
other increase in sales—possibly not wholly 
nfined to defence orders which represent 
bout a fifth of the group’s output ; if it does, 
e case for maintaining a dividend of 15 per 
ent on the increased equity capital . of 
5,308,097 will hardly be ignored. 


* 


Associated Electrical._The value 
icliveries by the AEI group to its customers 
1951 amounted to £61 million, compared 
\.th £55 million in 1950; simultaneously 
group’s trading profits advanced from 
 %.440,000 to £10,321,000. Part of these 
creases may merely reflect higher prices, 
‘ it seems probable that there was also a 
-cnuine expansion in sales. With orders in 
‘ond, some with delivery dates in 1955, worth 
er £135 million, the need to expand pro- 
uon and productive capacity readily 
‘\plains lasr month’s offer of 2,217,649 new 
i ordinary shares to shareholders. The ne 
‘-oney will be quickly absorbed in financing 
“cavier stocks, im helping to meet the cost 
_ <apital extensions (upon which about 
‘°.5 million will be spent in the next three 
‘ears), and in repaying bank indebtedness that 





of 


stood at just over £2 million at the end of 
the year. 

_ Despite the £6.6 million raised by the new 
issue, substantial sums have still to be 
ploughed back to help to finance future 


developraents and to provide against the’ 


increased cost of replacement; last year, 
£1,250,000 (against £950,000) was set aside 
for this latter purpose over and above the 
£880,000 (against £810,000) provided for 
depreciation. Once the tax collector has 
gathered in £5,400,000 (against £3,960,000) 
the “ net profit available for distribution ” has 
therefore risen only slightly, from £2,496,000 
to £2,524,000 pone an i dividend of 
20 per cent is again to be paid on the old 
capital. An order book of £135 million is 
almost sufficient guarantee in itself that the 
directors should be able to live up to their 
own expectations and pay a dividend at the 
same rate on the new capital of £8,870,596 
in 1952. The market’s confidence in the 
future prosperity of the group is reflected in 
the comparatively low yield of 54 per cent 
that AEI’s £1 ordinary shares offer at the 
current price of 72s. 6d. 


* 


Tate and Lyle.—A breakdown of receipts 
and expenditure included in the full accounts 
issued by Tate and Lyle indicates that the 
margin of profit earned on turnover last 
year was relatively slight; it was probably 
still slighter the year before. Sales in the 
year to September 29th last brought in nearly 


_ £99.3 million, compared with a gross turnover 


of about £84 million.in 1949-50. ‘But once 
£83 million (including duty of £12.7 million) 
had been spent on raw materials and another 
£12.7 million on operating costs of all kinds, 
and once provision had been made for plant 
renewal and depreciation, gross profits were 
only £2.8 million ; of this £1.8 million was 
earmarked for taxation and £551,250 went to 
shareholders for the maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. Obviously the income 
that accrues directly from sugar refining is of 
ount importance to shareholders in 
ate and Lyle, but it would be interesting 
to know what margins of profit are earned 
by Silvertown Services, the company that 
Tate and Lyle hived off to take care of its 
transport requirements. Ajl that can be 
recorded is a jump in the Silvertown group’s 
re profits from £571,875 to £967,895. 
Not the least surprising fact thrown up by 
the new income analysis is that Tate and Lyle 
earned nearly £464 million from exports, 
representing about 47 per cent of gross 
receipts. 


50, Sept 

. 29, 

Earnings :— a [951 
Tratiod BOONE iss. oo ie edness ,052, ahs, 
pi 8 Sey ere 3,119,249 53,784,439 
REL re eres i 729,455 
TN ae, «cade cts fo ite 1,272,968 1,860,918 
Earnings for ordinary stock ...:.. O47 =—- 888,371 
Ordinary dividends ............ 577,500 551,250 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 20 20 
General reserve... ...0s. sacs 594,000 . 350,000 
Added to carry forward ........ Dr. 244,086 20,028 

Balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation... 8,429,025 8,783,037 
Net current assets.............. 3,009,447 3,312,472 
OES Eee repre ee o 4,920,716 6,161,819 
COM Ss is So arelen is chs oo code 4,451 37,1 
AE SL De ee SOE EEN 4,030,328 4,400,266 
Ordinary capital .........-.... 5,250,000 5,250,000 


lbs. ordinary stock at 52s. yields {5 15s. per cent. 


A rise in the book value of stocks from 
£4,920.716 to £6,161,819 has imposed a 
further strain upon liquid resources ; cash 
balances total only £37,169 (against £36,451) 
ee ee wen Son CL 
company have risen from J to 
£3,044,000. Apart from this unwelcome sign 


of strain—all too familiar in the balance sheets . 


of leading British companies—the full 


accounts once more justify the blue chip 


standing that the 15s. ordinery shares enjoy. 
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] : Net 
British Funds | Price, | Price, | Yield, | OPO 
aed. |Feb. 27,| Mar. §,| Mar. 8, | yee 
Guaranteed Stocks _- 1952 | 1952 1952 ; 
i (n) 1952 
: f s. d, § s. d. 
War Bonds 2)%...| 1004 100% 13 8 7 He 
Mar, 1, 1951-53 | 1041/2 4 28 
War. Bonds 23°%...| 1004 | 100 15 Sit 9 %e 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 1 6 @'2 $1 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%/| 99} 94:17 £12 9 6 
_ Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 13%} 100 100 G10 393i 1M 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 13%| 998 | 992 |G 18 3; 118 9 
Nov, 14, 1953 
Serial Funding . 8H; WHil 6 S12 5 2 
Noy. 14, 1954 
far 24% 993 9% 110 5} 2.14 We 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 1é&$Ti2R 9 
Funding 23% ...... 998 | WE (3 LUtS 9 Be 
June 15, 1952-57 110 8(|2%8 W 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 90% 100 133 $13 3<Se 
July 15, 1954-58 112 3;3 1°63, 
War hy SORE 100g | 1003 | 210 OF} 3 L Be 
Oct, 15, 1955-59 11 9}3 @ni 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 91 943 (4 6 7; 537 2 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 26 8);3 6 ti 
Funding 24%... - . bs | 9H | 3 3111411 4e 
April 15, 1956-61 23 9;3 9 103 
Funding 3%....... 853 863 (317 9:5 10 Lie 
Aprit 15, 1959-69 212 3;4 4 6! 
Funding 3% ....... 86} 83 (24 114 5 4 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 211 8)4 2h 
Funding 4% ....... 97H | 989 | 2 8 5/4 6 ile 
May 1, 1960-90 2 310;4 3 2 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 83%*| 441315 1:5 & 6e 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 213 1'4 4 & 
- Savings Bonds 24%} 834 | 9% 218 8/4 5 Lie 
May 1, 1964-67 ; 212 9} 35 19 il! 
Victory Bonds 4% .| 100}* |. 100 22 0;4 0 Os 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 81) 82 3 411)417 Ze 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 212 334-4 Ti 
Consols 4% ....... 89 271\4 9iif 
Conversion 39% ...| 783* 794° 2 6 314 8 OF 
Treasury Stk, 25% .| 57 58* |2 6 2) 4 § lif 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 683 683* | 2 6 154 7 Tf 
(after 4 5, 1966) © 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| 87% 8%° 1210 3; 4 6 ile 
June 15, 1977-80 29 1;4 6 wl 
Redemp, Stk. 3% 15° 75? | 213 2)4 7 4 
Oct., 1986-96 29 814 4 3 
War Loan 34%....} 788 | 794 |2 6 714 9% 4f 
Consols 24% | ..... 60 eof (2 3 8/4 3 If 
Brit. Elect.5% Gtd..| 82* 62)* | 2 18 10} 4130 Ge 
April 1, 1968-73 213 2\|4 8 0 
Brit. Elect.5% Gtd..| 813% | 819 |} 214 0,4 6 Je 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 211 93)4 #4 
Brit. Elect.3,% Gtd; 884 | 868 | 2 9 914 8 €e 
Nov, 15, 1976-79 28 814 6& 5S 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 768 77 216 9) 4 10 We 
july 1 1978-88 21h 414 5 8 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 82* 823* | 218 101} 410 Ge 
April 1, 1968-73 213 214 § Ol 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%... 755 763 | 211-714 6 &e 
May 1, 1990-95 210 614 & 3 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% .| 903" | 90§* | 210 0} 4 & Se 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 2 810;4 4 13 
Brit, Iron & Steel. .| 86% 87} 2 911}4 6 4e 
_ H%, 1979-81 29 3}¢ 5 93 
(e) To earliest date. (f} Fiat yield. (%) To latest date 


(mn) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9%. 6d. in ¢ 
(s} Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 






































Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends Craiamy Feb. 27,) Mar. 3,| Mar. §, 
ooo. 1952 1952 ; ae. 
} i : s. d, 
3 b 8 a\Anglo-Am. 10/-. 7 7 4 2 1 
5 a 25 biAngio-Iran {1..) 5 5 § 3.3 
7 12}0\Assec. Elec. £1.) 72/6 | 72/ Sic 4 
Zltc| TMalAssoc. P.Cem. {1} 96/10} /6°| $ 12 30 
45 ci 50 ciAustin 5/-..... 29/6 31/3* | 8 0 Om 
+5 a) 117}'Bass £1 ....... 115/- |115/- {7 9 0 
40 ¢ 5 aiBoots 5/-...... 17/6 | 11/9 12 8 
9 <¢ 7 alBr. Celanese 10/-| 25/6 | 26/- 9 3 
1226 6 aiBr. Oxygen {1..) 76/6 | 75/6 € 0 
Bal %biCoats{1....... 47/6 | 46/3 § 3 ] 
b 6 a £1..| 37/6 | 39/6 Bet 
22 Tia' Distillers 4/- ...| 18/6 [| 18/- | 5 0 9 
ec} lhe ; Sem 53/9 | 53/9 {616 32 
10 ¢ elFord #1 ....... 46/6 | 46/6 |5 7% 6 
2242)  ThaiGen. Elect: £1. .| 72/6* | 74/44*| 6 2 .G 
I a} 17 diGuinness £1. .,.'115/-: 13/9 | 438 6 
4 al 5) d\Hawker Sid. {1.| 32/9 |.32/9 | 6 ; 2 
6| 3 aiimp. Chem. {1. 4if7- |517 1 
13h}. 18}5\Imp. Tobacco /9* 82/6" 1 7T 2 
5 a} 10 d\Lancs.Cotton{1| 37/6 | 38/1} 7 17 4 
Tha} 10 ‘\Lon. Brick {1..| 53/9 | 56/3 | 6 4 6 
15 a| 60 b\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 7879 | 79/3 | 414 8 
th| _WaiP, Johuson iG-.| S4/4b | WPL T 8 & 
r A - 
#74 db} «$5 a\“Shell” Stk. 83/2 | 8&5 Bh 4 
ube Invst. £1.; 5 418 9 
Sa, 15 . &N 1 : 86/3 | 86/ 412 @ 
dsc 5 i 535 2 
ec 43/ 43/6 (411 
He BD “a 32 6 
10 > Ten 8 
al 274d § 2 5 
(a) Interim div. ‘div. (¢) Div. fox whole year 
Oe anes eae cher oad oe (m) Before merger. 
p ee % after capital bonus * Ex 
ree of tax 
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Statistical Summary 






































































































































































































Saenor IN DEBT ( thousand) . 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | .cunc Soe <a BANK OF ENGLAND 
For the week ended March 1, 1952, total | Treasury Bijis . 17,855 | 24% Det ET 
: ordinary revenue was {118,217,000 against | — nae 3 oa i 3% Def. Bonds... — R URNS 
ordinary expenditure of £103,852,000 and Internal ....... on 
issues to sinking funds £3,333,000. Thus, | tomo -y~ bs Aa. MARCH 
including sinking fund allocations of —** hay pd 4,720 or oe 
£23,016,000, the surplus accrued since April Treasury Deposits. 15,000 
1, 1951, is £403,622,000 compared with a pen 22.046 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
surplus of {769,546,000 for the corresponding : ’ f 
period of the previous year. FLOATING DEBT i Se wt. Debt... 11,015,199 
(£ million) nCirculation 1375,141, 160) Other uf rt : 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE In Bankg. De- Securities » 1385,780,660 
AND EXPENDITURE Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | 7,49) partment..,. 25,215, 663) Other ao, 89.764 
Bills Advances De- | ricat- (other 
| Esti- /4pdil 1, April 1! Week | Week Date Rte posits than gold)... 2,514,475 
| mate, | 1950) 1951 ‘ended | ended Dubie | Bor] by | pag, sr _——— 
2° to | to Mar. ar Tender| Ta | ea gen Fr ek FO SE a SS ee en's Beas 400, 000,01 
1951-54 war. 3,|Mar.1,] 3, ge me |e | Depts. land Gold Coin ‘and . 
“00 | 191 | 1952'] 1951 | 1952 | “ygeT Bullion | (at 
£7000 | 248s. per oz. 
—— Receipts into the «| Mar. 3/5170-0/ 1733-8] 421-5 | ... | 339-0 | 5664-3 fine) wie 
REVENUE Soe A eh ee Le ae ees Lo eee - tis 
if i Dec. 1 4593-3* 504-8 aes 125-0 | 5023-1 
i teeneed . 8] 4631-1 | 289-0] 3-0 | 123-0] 5046-1 1900,368,625 140,356,825 
Orv. REVENUE ; ; 15 4718-1* 207-7 oat 123-0 | 5048-8 
Income Tax . .. .. ;1624750}1283024|149739 62,357 69,580 ne Rie yi aint hainds arcs Gayest 
Sur-tax ......... | 128,000) 105,900) 113,2 3, 4,200 8 : “i . . 
Estate, etc., Duties| 180,000] 169,650, 168,100) 4,000, 3,500 | J 5] f700-0 | Meret: eH ae BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Stamps.......... | 55,000 49,460) 57,10 1,700 1,700 5 19 4643-5* 277-8 ee 80-5 | 5001-8 £ 
Other’ ear Rev,| hea 79595 we, 4% Hs - = vac Be 270-7 | 4. | 19-5} 4951-5 Capital peau 14,553,000 Govt. Sees... 334,537,853 
0 O8t..... 005 ® . ther Secs,:— } 8 338 
SpecialContributn 1,500 4,540 2,51 60 30 Feb. 2 4248-8* 239-2 “a 67-5 | 4555-5 fe - - gets: Discounts and . 
erg ets ‘eee Se MME: Fae Ty MA 4200- 1* 260-6 34-0 | 4494-7 ic Accts 609,845 | Advances 473,450 
fotal Inland Rev. !230240( oj. 866869 21 212993 16,542 83,140 | 16} 2130-0 | 2036-5} 270-8 | W-01 4471-3 | HM. Treas, | Securities... 25,795,338 
Customs. ........ | 930,500] 835,406) 915,813 24,787 16,945 ne (ecgtid iin Bondi idied Baad ed Mertens Eg 
Bei ey oc sake 720, 500} 693, 925 723, 90 36, 128 20,605 | wfar 1 2190-0) 1994-8 322-5 | 4507-3 | Other Deps.:- 357,921,195 
Total Customs and) a Mame ae ee -++ 274,205,478 | Notes........ 5,663 
Excise . . 116510001529351) 1639718 40,912) 37,550 | | * The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for OSs Ree Lee — 
SUAS Kae SBA Ry i | 1% per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore | 396,583,400 . , 
Motor Duties 62, 000 60,679, 653, 551 501 1,588 | the total of tender Bills. outstanding cannot be calculated. | opti 90,383,408 
Surplus War Stores| 20,000) 37,237 32,235 3 4) * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
S mpliefron radg. sneet eo ee a TREASURY BILLS f National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 3 ’ ys oe de { illic 
Wireless Licenpes.| 15,600) 11,900) 12,809 1,250, 1,300 | Coe 
Sundry Loans. . 27,000} 23,476! 22,994 eed Ae cais! 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 105,000] 68,868) 61,794 294135. | Dare of seas ——— 
Total thin -enmaniahaeaat —— | Tender | eee a ol Min. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
a ot Bh, Ee | tered *PpHAanotied| Allotment | Rat tin 
t Post Office . 179,431] 154,200 177,500) 2, 500) 7,800 | 
Income Tax on i 195] Se 1951 > 
E.P.T. Refunds) 4,900, 7,628) 5,134 74) 73 | Mar. 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 260-0) 10 2-87 | 65 oe 
Seidl sic: '442075113848093 4242612122075 126090 | Nov. 30 | 170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0) 19 6-54 | 55 art | 
Dec. 7 | 170-0 | 225-3/ 170-0] 19 3-28 | 13 - 
Tssues out of the Exchequer , 14 4170-0 | 234-0| 170-0] 19 6-88 60 sig 3 ing. noe a 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments ”- 21 | 170-0 | 236-1 | 160-0] 20 2-27 | 49 Slee te Se cont: cone peli acd 
(¢ thousand) ” 98 1170-0 | 188-3 | 150-0] 19 4-06 | 83 oor busseaupengion cat als aoa I 
Oxo. EXPENDITURE | } 1952 Government debt and ' age ‘ 
int. & Man. of Nat. Jan. (4 | 150-0 | 212-5 | 150-0) 19° 5-33 | GL securities”... 1545-21596 -7 1596-8 1595:8 
Debt... .. | 535,000] 466,691) 499,398] 37,713, 35,606 » 11 | 150-0 | 217-3 | 150-0] 19 6-90 4 Other Filles 0: ee 1 
nacen ie | } 18 | 170-0 | 240-4 | 170-0] 18 11-05 | 62 tp eye eae 6 A 
Ireland........| 38,000 33,440) 35,3 ae 2,041 » 25 | 170-0} 247-2 | 170-0] 19 10-74 55 Valued at s. 7 fi SPB ie 248/0, 248/90. 2480 ns 
Other Cons. Funds| 11,000) 9,230} 10,48 6 | 64 Banki Again eee 
| Feb. 1] 170-0 | 249-8 | 170-0] 19 10-64 | sa | panting Dept. : 
Total. _.. ..| $84,000] 509,361) 545,237] 37,759 37,681 |. _8 | 170-0 | 239-9 | 170-0] 19 7-01 61 blie “Accoun 12-4 11-4 11-8 19% 
Supply Services . . |*3614062)2389004| 3086102 58,622 66,171 | ., 15 | 190-0 | 264-2| 190-0] 19 6-76 | 59 T eg el 04 06 
|---| |__™ 22 | 200-0 | 271-1 | 200-0) 1910-65 | 68 ey ee eee oS one 
Total Ord, Expd.. "osn06g898365 3631339 96,381103852 | ., 29 | 200-0 | 249-5 | 200-0] 20 6-78 | 67 Sie, ote ha ti he 
Sinking Funds ...| 18,354 25,016 3,251) 3,333 . hates : Total. NE ee aS 387-8 387-3 378-3 378] 
Total (excl. Self-! Bernd tery hs fo ogee By 91 day be pote Securities :— 
: | rom Marc o March 5, » were acce’ a Government............ 312-8 319-0; 311-8 3345 
Bal. Expd.).. . . }409806212916719 3656355] 99,632,107185 | Tuesday to Saturday as to about 67 per cent at £99 14s. 10d, Discounts, ete 13-4 17-6 17 1 95 
SeLr-BaLANCING | | i a — at higher a accepted ge se ata se et 24-4) 27-9 a 5 25:6 
Peak ; cations for s dated Monday were accepted a MOOR oi ca kioganbins deals 3550-5} 364-5) 3561-8 569-8 
ost Office ...... 179,43 158,200) 177,500) 2,500, 7,800 £99 14s. 10d. and above in full. Treasury Bills to a maxi- anking dept. res......... 55-H 41-3 34 > 263 
Income 7a = - ; i ‘ | mum of £200 million were offered on March 7th. For a % } mo) 
F efunds| 4006 Tem SG S| the week ended March 8th the banks were not asked for | “ Proportion ”............ 14-9 106 92 79 
i eee are '4282393}3078547)38589901102206 115058 | /"°SUTY deposits. 
* Including £6 million of the margin for Supplementary | NATIONAL SAVINGS * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital (14,553,000 
Estimates provided in the Budget (£160 million). (£ thousand) nig any — reduced from él, 450 million to £1,400 
; : 4, million on Janu 16, 1952. 
_After decreasing Exchequer balances by Totals + eggs Week ki 
£531,311 to £3,104,953, the other operations REID csc My “A 
for the week decreased the National Debt a” ~~ 1952 
by £2,179,279 to £25,739 million. erate GOLD AND SILVER 
ee : ge og OO TSE EO 102, 138,900), 3,600 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) Repayments ............ 117,7 122, oat 2,700 | was. raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
Tithe Act, 1936, 8. 26 60-05. scene ise ereeeys 20 Sy eae ‘sragerpeaeerens September 19, 1949, and the selling price to ‘authorised 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s, 21(3).. 2,000 Net Savings .........4+. Dr l5,200' 16,100 900 | dealers from 175s. 0d. to 252s. Od. per fine ou Spot 
ee -— oe — oe a ar cash prices during last week were as follows 
ge ong EOE EL COE SORE ‘i * 
Repayments ........... 43,765 é487a 1180 StLv yOLD 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) : stbess * Bec 
| Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 750 Net Savings ............ Dr 24,415 Dr12,979Dr 400 1952 | ; 
Wee SAP Peg rer Ce ere eee 87 | P.O. and Trustee Savings London |New York Bombay Sombay 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation} Acts, 1944 Banks :- | per ouncelper ounce|per 100 tolas} per tola 
4 Pee SRR actress peo e mrpee op a ee or ee 50 RR EINES Ua pe 592, 157) 632,7 12,531 — 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2) .......... 705 Repayments ..........., 641,744 722,168 14,828 ri c. oa Rs. @ 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s..3(2).¢...... 8,700 35 i Feb. 28.. 17-0 88-00 185 3 101 10 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1) Net Savings ........./.. Pr 49,587 Dr89,448.Dr 2,297 29.. 77-0 88-00 Markets Closed 
Colonial Development .......4..-0+.4.. 0.065. 500 ~~ Mar. 1.. | Markets Closed 181 2 a3 (9 
Town & Country Planning Acts, 1947 .......: eae 300 | Total Net Savings......... Dr 89,202' Dr 86,3 1,797 .. 77-0 88-00 177. «8 % 10 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits. . 311 | Interest on certificates repaid | 26,320, 30,75 716; |, #. | THO | 88-00 Markets Closed 
Interest accrued... 22.02... 113,7 114,23 2,503 5 77-0 83-00 Markets Closed 
11,403 | Change in total invested.... |— 1,783 —. 2.8 10 — 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 


LOWER VOLUME OF UNITED KINGDOM’S EXPORTS 


LIMITED MARKET FOR TEXTILES AND CONSUMER GOODS 


MR FRANCIS M. G. GLYN ON CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


The ninetieth Annual General Meeting of 

the Bank of London & South America 
» Limited will be held on April Ist in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
jated statement by Mr Francis M. G. Glyn, 
the chairman :— 

In my Address last year I described British 
shipments to Latin America during 1950 as 
disappointing in view of the devaluation of 
sterling, the primary object of which was to 
stimulate exports. The volume of those ship- 
ments was in fact about 10 per cent higher 
than in 1949, but expressed in dollars their 
value was $70 million lower. The picture 
for 1951 is still less encouraging. The appar- 
ent increase in our exports to Latin American 
countries in 1951 over 1950 in terms of ster- 
ling is more than accounted for by the in- 
crease in their prices; if the price factor is 
eliminated these exports fell in volume by 
10 per cent compared with 1950 and were 
no higher than those of 1949. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE DEFICIT 


would also draw your attention to 
enother aspect of our trading with Latin 
America. Between 1949 and 1951 the value 
of our imports from Latin America rose from 
£184 million to £334 million. The greater 
part of this increase is attributable to price, 
since the volume rose by only 14 per cent. 
This rise in import prices, when related to 
the much smaller imcrease in export prices, 
shows that the terms of trade had moved 
strongly against us by 1951. A given amount 
of our exports to-day probably buys no more 
than three-quarters of the imports from 
Latin America that it bought in 1949. Thus, 
in spite of an increase in the adverse balance 
of our Latin American trade from £48 
million in 1949 to £171 million in 1951, 
we have obtained additional imports worth 
but £40 million at 1951 prices—the volume 
of our exports today probably buys no more 
in.each year. There is little need for me to 
stress the significance of this movement to 
the economy of the United Kingdom. 


CAUSES OF LAGGING EXPORTS 


lt is not my intention to consider here the 
purely internal influences affecting the level 
of our exports ; this has been done fully and 
adequately elsewhere. I wish to describe, 
however, the influences which have prevented 
us from selling more in Latin America. The 
problem at present is this—that we cannot 
sell as much as we would like of those goods 
which we have available, while other goods, 
which are urgently required, we cannot 
supply. It is well known, for instance, that 
Briush textiles and some other consumer 
goods are at present available for sale abroad 

buyers can be found. Argentina and 
Brazil, two of our great textile markets in the 
past, have not for some time allowed foreign 
exchange resources to be used to buy abroad 
‘arge quantities of consumption goods, 
especially textiles. This situation is due to 
the emergence of local textile industries and 


their need of tection, as well as to the 
Policies purs in these countries, by which 
evailable exchange tends to be diverted: to 


‘he purchase of capital goods. In the last 
‘*w years Argentina and Brazil have thus 
ceased to be large-scale markets for British 


textiles, and they are unlikely in the future 
—the truth must be faced—to revert to this 
position. The import requirements of fast- 
developing Latin American countries are 
changing more and more from the consump- 
tion goods of the past to industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery, transport equipment and 
many other types of heavy capital goods, 
chemicals and fuel. 


AMERICAN ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 


It would not be out of place again to make 
a plea for more attention to be paid by 
British exporters to some of the countries 
of Central and South America, particularly 
American account countries under the terms 
of present United Kingdom exchange regu- 
lations, exports to which are equivalent to 
dollar exports. Of these countries—apart 
from the United States itself—Colombia is 
the largest in which your bank operates, 
though equally important from the economic 
point of view is Venezuela; others are 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua. Coffee is their main export except 
in Ecuador, where it is normally exceeded 
by cocoa, and in Venezuela, in which it has 
been reduced to.insignificance by oil. They 
are consequently all prosperous at the present 
time, since for a considerable period now 
coffee has been giving consistently high 
returns, and they are in a position to pur- 
chase abroad on a liberal scale. In none of 
them is there exchange control worthy of 
mention (with the exception of a prohibited 
list of imports into Colombia). The markets 
of these countries, though limited in size, 
are therefore wide open to the entry of 
competitive goods from abroad. 


But are Britigh goods competitive? In 
quality they are probably unmatched, and in 
price they doubtless compare favourably in 
most lines with at least the American equiva- 
lent. But in sales technique, knowledge of the 
market, servicing, supply of spares, adapting 
designs and materials to the need of the 
market, eagerness to sell and delivery dates 
we are continually being told that we are 
behind the United States. Moreover, in spite 
of the 1949 devaluation of sterling, we are 
by no means having it all our own way now 
even in the matter of price. Reports are 
received that we are being much undersold 
by some countries, particularly by Western 
Germany and Japan. While our exports 
during 1951 have been static or declining, 
the German contribution has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds. In 1951 Germany sent 
exports to Latin American countries to the 
estimated value of $370 million, compared 
with $153 million in 1950 and $32 million 
in 1949. 


INVESTORS’ DIFFICULTIES 


The would-be investor in Latin America 
has a treble risk to run. He_must contend 
not only with the economic factors involved 
in the investment itself but also with pos- 
sible difficulties of remittance ; and even if 
the risks involved on both these points are 
assessed favourably he must still consider 
the political climate of the country in which 
he is placing his funds. Young countries 
often regard the development by foreign 
capital of their resources—which may be vast 
and untouched—as the one hope of economic 


progress and of raising the standard of living 
of their peoples. But as time goes on the 
benefits which have accrued and still accrue 
to the country from the foreign investment 
are forgotten by its people and propaganda 
arouses feeling against the foreign investor, 
who has often been made a scapegoat on 
which to lay the blame for a country’s 
economic or political difficulties and mis- 
takes. It is forgotten that the original -in- 
vestment was a venture in the success of 
which both the investor and the country 
concerned shared and still share, and that the 
great wealth produced by a successful enter- 
prise, as well as the secondary activities aris- 
ing therefrom, would in all probability not 
have been created but for the assistance pro- 
vided by foreign funds. 


RESTRICTIONS ON REMITTANCES 


Remittances are now legally restricted both 
in Argentina and Brazil—in the former to 
5 per cent and in the latter to 8 per cent of 
the registered capital investment. The value 
of these remittances must be judged against 
the risks that the foreign investor takes of 
losing his investment, and the higher returns 
that local investors expect and receive upon 
their ventures. It must also be remembered 
in the case of Brazil that earnings over 8 per 
cent cannot now be ranked as foreign capital 
entitled to the right of remittance. When 
these factors are taken into consideration 
there can be little hope that such measures 
to restrict the return on foreign capital in- 
vestments will attract more funds to these 
countries. This is particularly the case since 
there is always a danger that, owing to short- 
age of foreign exchange or other reasons, long 
periods will occur—as they have done in the 
past—during which no remittances of any 
sort are sanctioned. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS . 
ACCOUNT 


The totals of the balance-sheet now 
amount to {£170,915,045, compared with 
£165,885,093 a year ago, an increase of over 
£5 million. It will be appreciated that by 
applying the exchange rates as shown in the 
report to the relative foreign currency items 
for balance-sheet purposes, variations in the 
equivalent sterling amounts have arisen which 
preclude an accurate comparison between the 
component items at December 31, 1951, and 
the corresponding amounts in 1950, bur it 
would be fair to say that the general effect 


of these variations has been to reduce the. 


real increase. 
The profit and loss account discloses a net 


' profit of £359,871 for the year under review, 


compared with £82,749 for the three months 
ended December 31, 1950. It will thus be 
seen that our earning capacity has beer: well 
maintained, and that the additional capital 
which you provided last year has contributed 
towards this end. 


The interim dividend of 2 per cent, less 
income tax, paid last August absorbed 
£53,025, and after transferring £200,000 to 
contingency reserve, your directors now re- 
commend gray sow of a final dividend of 
4 per cent, income tax amounting to 
106,050, making for the year a distribution 

6 per cent, less income tax, on the issued 
capital of £5,050,000. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF NOTABLE EXPANSION 


‘TOTAL ASSETS NOW £136,630,000 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN ON BRITAIN’S REHOUSING PROGRAMME 


The annual meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on Friday, Febru- 
ary 29, 1952, at the Wigmore Hall, Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1. 


Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, 
chairman of the society, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said :— 


The total assets at the end of the year 
show a further notable expansion, having 
reached the figure of £136,630,000, as com- 
pared with £122,158,000 in 1950. Thus the 
society maintains its progressive tendency, 
despite the economic difficulties of the 
country during 1951. Our members, new 
and old, continued to place funds with us 
on a scale which made this development 
possible. No less than £27,050,000 was 
received during the year. as new money in 
share and deposit accounts. The society 
was therefore able to maintain its mortgage 
advances at substantially the same high level 
as in the preceding year. The actual figure 
of advances in 1951 was £29,304,000. This 
was, I am sure you will agree, most satis- 
factory. 


AMPLE MARGIN OF LIQUIDITY 


In the balance sheet before you the book 
value of the society’s holding of British 
Government securities exceeds the market 
value by £654,000. This feature is common 
to comparable financial institutions at the 
present time. The prices of gilt-edged 
securities have declined sharply during the 
year, largely in consequence of the new 
monetary policy inaugurated last autumn. 
While we should prefer to show, as is our 
normal practice, a close relationship between 
the book value and the market value of our 
Government securities, the disparity dis- 
closed on this occasion is not such as to 
cause as, and need not cause you, any mis- 
giving. The difference is considerably 
exceeded by the amount standing at the 
credit of reserve fund No. 2, at £850,000, a 
reserve created, among other purposes, for 
such a situation as that under review. Over 
and above this, however, there is the general 
reserve which (including reserve fund No. 2), 
together with the carry forward, stands at 
£6,913,000. Nor are these the only safe- 
guards, reassuring as they are. All our 
British Government securities are, without 
exception, dated stocks, with a definite re- 
demption date ; and stand below par in 
the society’s books. if these stocks 
are held (as they may well be) to redemp- 
tion, not only will there be no loss whatso- 
ever, but there will be some profit. I need 
not dwell upon the possibility that the market 
prices of British Government securities may 
appreciate as and when Britain’s economic 
recovery materialises and the measures for 
financial rehabilitation take effect. 


YIELD OF 2} PER CENT TAX FREE CONTINUED 


During the past year the society continued 
to pay 24 per cent to shareholders and 1} per 
dent to depositors, in cach case the income 
tax being borne by the society. These rates 
have se as in force for 


g, 


4 


rate must be accepted as the prevalent rate, 
with any higher rate representing, by com- 
parison, a much smaller part of the building 
society Movement. 


On previous occasions I have referred to 
building societies being required to hold the 
scales evenly as between their investors and 
borrowers. That task is, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, one of some delicacy. There has 
admittedly been some hardening of interest 
rates since the autumn. Nevertheless, we feel 
it to be a duty to our borrowing members to 
maintain our mortgage rate of interest at the 
lowest practicable level for as long as possible. 


Viewed in the light of the conditions pre- 
vailing today, the board believes that a yield 
of 24 per cent, free of liability to mcome tax, 
to shareholding members, with a 4 per cent 
mortgage rate to borrowing members, em- 
bodies substantial justice to both categories. 
By grossing up the 2} per cent rate, with the 
assumption that income tax is paid at the 
standard rate, the shareholder has a return 
equivalent to £4 5s. 9d. 


VALUABLE FEATURE IN ADMINISTRATION 


The building societies in the past have 
taken legitimate pride in the relative stability 
of their rates of interest. While they are not 
insensitive to changes in the wider world 
they do not respond to the more transient 
movements in other rates. This has been a 
valuable feature in building society admini- 
stration and it should be preserved as far as 
possible. Nevertheless, having said that, I 
wish to make it very clear that your board 
of management is closely watching the trends 
in interest rates and will feel free to make 
any adjustment which is clearly required by 
economic circumstances or the balanced in- 
terests of its members. In any event, 
prudence and common serie suggest the 
advisability of suspending judgment until it 
can be seen whether the Chancellor’s budget 
statement, now imminent, has any material 
bearing upon the position. 


I have reminded you that the intetest paid 


by the society to shareholders and depositors 
is free of income tax to the recipient, the 
society itself dischargi the income ‘tax 
liability direct to the Inland Revenue. This 
arrangement, which has operated for many 
years and which has admirably served the 
convenience of all concerned, was last year 
given statutory effect in the Finance Act, 
thereby placing it on a firm foundation. 
During the forthcoming fiscal year—d.e., 
1952-53—there will be a change in the 
position with regard to surtax. From April 
next building society interest will be grossed 
up in the same way as other interest on a tax- 
paid basis, for the purpose of determining 
surtax. Despite this added taxation burden 
for surtax payers, however, building society 
investments will retain their attraction for 
this type of investor ; and what is more im- 
portant, there will remain the more than com- 
pensating advantages, such as ease of invest- 
ment without expense, ready realisability, and 
the certainty that there will-be no deprecia- 
tion of capital. : 


MR STANLEY C. RAMSEY’S REMARKS 
Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA (deputy 


chairman), in seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: 


By their active a aca and co-oper: 
the work of the National House Bu. der,’ 
Registration Council, building societic. have 
recognised the need for good constriction. 


nh in 


PROBLEM OF GOOD DESIGNS FOR HO! srs 


The Town and Country Planning 4 
many defects ; I venture to think my: 
the financial sections are in need of | 
revision, but I do not remember ever | 


nas 
nat 


iving 
seen any very serious criticism of the sections 
dealing with amenity. Amongst these sec- 
tions is one which gives the Town Plinning 
Authority the right to control the ex:ernai 
appearance of buildings—including houses. 
This is a section that will have to be seriously 
considered by those who intend to develop 
estates and build houses, or there wil! be 
frustration and delay. I once heard 4 dis- 
tinguished politician say that what a min did 
with the inside of his own house was his 


affair ; what he did with the outside was also 
his neighbours’. Now, im advocating « better 
standard of house design, we must be careful 
not to ask for the impossible and to remember 
the adage “that the best is ever the enemy 
of the good.” 


What, then, do I suggest is the contribution 
that the building societies can make? [1 's 
this: to make clear to everyone on al! possible 
occasions that we stand fairly and squarely 
behind good housing, with all that the term 
denotes ; that we give all possible encourage- 
ment to those agencies that are working for 
good housing and with whose bona fides and 
capabilities we are satisfied. 


_ The housing problem as it exists today 
is one of the gravest of the many grave 
problems that the Government have to deal 
with. What is wanted is a long-term policy 
—envisaging what resources of men and 
materials are available, and the utilisation of 
all means of ‘production, including the private 
house builders as well as the local authorities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
The society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lakeman, 
FCA, Mr R. T. Walters, TD, MA. FCA, 
and Mr A. W. White, FCA, were re-ciected. 
Mr C. Russell Chiesman, Mr C. Lovett Gill, 
FRIBA, and Mr Montague Peacock were 
duly re-elected to the board. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND STAtr 


Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, 
managing director of the society, said :— 
: Today the country faces some stern tests 
in the economic sphere. Indeed, it 1s 
apparent that there are more uncertainties in 
the national economic outlook at present than 
y : At the same time, I 
believe corrective measures are now being 
applied which should leave the nation, 
in the long run, stronger than we have been 
recently. Moreover, it is a salutary «xpeti- 
ence to face reality. In these circumstances, 
you not reassurance that the 
Society will continue to base its policy upon 
i ional foundation of prudence. while 
continuing to assist home-ownership 3s fat 
i Tam sure you will 


as lies within its power. 

consider. that our record in the past \ the 
best guarantee of our performance 11 the 
future, and I have no doubt that when We 
meet you next year we shail be able ‘0 s'v° 
you as 


reassuring an account of our 2 Uvities 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS OF OVER £66 MILLION 
RESERVES EXCEED £3 MILLION 


MR HARRY L. SCORE ON INTEREST RATES 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
held on February 28th in London. 


Che president, Mr Harry L. Score, in the 
course of his speech, said: The Society had 
suffered a great loss through the death of Mr 


James C. Cessford, CA, in December last 
year, and the resignation of two other mem- 
bers of the board, Mr Arthur Webb, JP, 


FCIS, and Dr Albert Mansbridge, CH. 


Mr Cessford had been a director since 
1936, and had been associated with the de- 
velopment of the Society’s Scottish affairs 
since 1929. The great progress the Society 
had made in Scotland was largely due to the 
devoted work of Mr Cessford. His valuable 
contribution in the board room would be 
missed, 

In moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report and accounts, the President, Mr Harry 
L. Score, in the course of his speech, said: 


The 12 months under review have been 
noble for an atmosphere of uncertainty 
which has hung heavily over international 
and domestic politics and over business and 
financial affairs. It is reassuring therefore 
that the report and accounts now befare you 
present so gratifying a picture of the 
Society’s operations and its sound, solid 
financial position, 

During the course of the year total share 
and deposit balances increased by a net figure 
of £2,840,000. The sum of £9,497,000 was 
advanced by way of mortgages of which 
18,039,000 represented 8,700 mortgages each 
less than £2,000. Values of house properties 
were well maintained throughout the year 
and although ‘there was a slight recession in 
prices during the October-December quarter 
this may well have been due to the General 
Election as much as anything. The board 
maintain a close watch over the trend of 
values and endeavour to maintain the 
Society’s lending terms at as generous a level 
as is consistent with prudence and the safety 
of investors’ capital. 


The total revenue for the year was 
£2,622,000. Of this sum £463,000 is 
absorbed by management expenses, £285,000 
by interest on deposits, and £729,000 by 
income tax and profits tax. After provision 
for depreciation of premises, and equipment 
the sum of £1,078,000 is available for the 
appropriation account, of which £950,000 
has been paid to shareholders as interest. 
Of the balance, £73,000 has been added to 
general reserve, £10,000 to investment re- 
serve, and £31,658 to mortgage reserve. The 
balance carried forward is £114,000, com- 
pared with £92,000 brought forward from 
the previous year. 

"he total of reserves and unappropriated 
profits is now in excess of £3 million, which 
rcpresents another landmark in the Society's 


history, 


May I emphasise the strong liquid posi- . 


tion of the Society. Investments and cash 


amounted to £8,808,000 at December 31st ; 


ul the significant feature is the cash held at 
‘inks amounting to £7,856,000. In view of 
‘he substantial depreciation in gilt-edged in- 
vestments the holding of so large a sum in 
cash has proved of considerable benefit. 


INTEREST RATES - 
_ Building society interest rates have been 
‘he subject of much speculation in the past 


three or four months. It is only natural that 
this should have happened, for they are a 
matter of practical concern to a large sec- 
uon of the community. Recently, your board 
has announced increases in lending rates and 
the uplifting of the share rate to 24 per cent, 
tax paid by the society. I should like to say 
something of the factors which have led to 
the decisions we have made. 


First, I would say something of our 
general attitude to interest rates as between 
investors and borrowers. It has long been 
the society’s desire to encourage home- 
ownership by making borrowing for that 
purpose as cheap as possible. It was, for 
instance, this Society which led the way to 
a 4 per cent rate in 1945. It was this Society 
which made £5 million available at 34 per 
cent in an attempt to encourage new house- 
building in the postwar period. And the 
Society has quite voluntarily on several occa- 
sions in the past granted rebates to borrowers 
paying a rate higher than the current lend- 
ing rate, But what can be done by way of a 
low rate of interest is limited by the neces- 
sity—and the desirability—of paying a 
proper rate of interest to investing members 
on the capital they entrust to us, and with- 
out which a building society would not be 
able to be of any use. at all. A _ building 
society’s traditional role is to hold the scales 
evenly between borrowers and investors— 
and that means that adjustments must be 
made from time to time when the general 
level of interest rates moves decisively one 
way or the other. 


TYPES OF LONG-TERM RATES 


Next, I must say something of the relation 
between building society and other rates of 
interest. Interest rates may be grouped into 
two broad categories according to the manner 
in which they are determined and varied: 


(a) Those which are fixed by the market 
inter-play of demand and supply, and which 
fluctuate daily, The long-term rates falling 
into this category are those reflected in the 
prices and yields of irredeemable and long- 
dated gilt-edged securities, preference shares, 
and debenture stocks ; and 


(b) Those which are fixed not directly by 
the play of market factors, but by the 
deliberate decision some authority or 
financial institution. In this group. the 
significant mortgage interest rates are those of 
building societies, local authorities (in respect 
of loans under the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Acts), and the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation (which makes long-term loans on 
agricultural properties). A number of invest- 
ment rates also fall ito this group: building 


society share and deposit rates; and those’ 


offered on Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks investments, National Savings Certifi- 
cates and Defence Bonds. 


The interest rates (or yields) reflected by 
the first group are subject to both daily tem- 
porary fluctuations, and also to longer-term 
upward or downward trends. The second 
group are adjusted less frequently, but ét is 
an accepted fact- that they must 
broadly with the longer-term trends of the 
first group. The same forces which operate 
to send the yields on gilt-edged ai, , 2 to 
higher or lower levels, im the Treasury 
sooner or later to raise or lower the interest 
on National Savings Certificates, or the rate 
charged by local authorities on loans to 
house-buyers ; likewise, these forces have to 


be taken into the reckonings of building 
society boards. 


UPWARD TREND OF RATES 


To. obtain a clear picture of the upward 
trend of building ‘society interest rates, now 
evident from the decisions of a number of 
societies, we must look back beyond the 
events of the last four months. Let us see 
what has happened to the other interest rates 
I have mentioned. Take-first of all the yield 
on 2} per cent Consols, as representative of 
the degree of change which has occurred in 
the first group. At the end of 1945 the yield 
on this security was £2 14s. 10d. per cent ; 
by the end of 1949 the yield had risen to 
£3 11s. 3d. per cent ; at the date of the last 
election it was £3 15s. 8d. per cent, and 
has since risen to over £4 per cent. Thus this 
important yield index has moved upwards by 
14 per cent ; and the process has been going 
on since 1946. 


What has happened during the same period ~ 
to the interest rates in the second group ? 
The rate for 15 to 30 year laons by local 
authorities has been increased three times: 
in 1948 by 4 per cent, in November, 1951, 
by 4 per cent, and during the present month 
by 4 per cent. Thus the total increase of 
13 per cent is rather more than the rise in 
the yield on 24 per cent Consols. Again, 
the rate charged by the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation was increased by 4 per cent 
m 1949, and by another 4 per cent in May, 
1951, and a further 4 per cent in November, 
1951. On February 26, 1952, yet another 
increase of 3 per cent was anriounced, making 
a total of 2 per cent. 

So far as investment rates are concerned, 
an appreciable adjustment was made tw the 
interest payable on National Savings Certifi- 
cates in February, 1951. It was raised to 
3 per cent, tax free, giving a gross yield of 
£5 16s. per cent to the person paying stah- 

rate of income tax. 

In the meantime, building society rates 
have been resisting rather than anticipati 
or readily following the changed general lev 
A mortgage lending rate of 4 per cent to 
owner-occupiers has been held since 1945 ; 
and the average rate for shareholders has 
been 2} per cent, tax paid. 


POSITION OF BUILDING SOCIETIES 


But with other investment rates rising, and 
with gilt-edged securities affording an attrac- 
a ee a oe can clearly be made 
or paying a er more $ fate to 
building society investors. That is why the 
ee earn Oe OS 
from March 1, 1952. It is inevitable that - 
the rate charged to borrowers must be 
adjusted. The basic rate for new loans has 
prams tlleoane tragoins BP ate aoe ee 

to make a similar adjustment on-exist- 
ing mortgages from J 1, 1952. It will be 
clear, I hope, that building societies are in 
no sense leaders in the upward trend of 
interest rates. If they were to resist the 
trend any longer they would do more harm 
than good. For it is to building societies that 
buyers of houses look today for loans. Build- 
ing societies provide most of the finance. It 
is necessary for them to ensure that they 
retain the amount of capital they hold, which 
requires a constant flow of new savings and 
investments to make up for the withdrawals 
which are always required in the ordinary 
course of life by the existing members. 

The motion was seconded by Mr Charles. 
Runcorn and carried. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


hundred and twenty-first 
held on March 6th in 
Edinburgh, and in the absence, through 
iliness, of the President, the Right 
Honourable The Earl of Stair, KT, DSO, 
the chair was taken by Mr J. N. Shaw, CA, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr Shaw, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 

The report and accounts in your hands 
show that the Society’s affairs progressed 
satisfactorily during 1951. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the year is to be seen in 
the large increase in new business, bringing 
with it a corresponding increase in our 
premium income. My predecessor in office, 
in his speech last year, drew attention to the 
fact that for the first time our premium in- 
come had exceeded £1 million. The figure 
was £1,007,000. As you will see from the 
report the premium income for 1951 was just 
short of £1,220,000—a substantial increase 
indeed. Net new sums assured increased from 
£3,402,814 to £4,342,300 ; these figures in- 
clude group life assurances amounting to 
£98,224 and £574,816 respectively. 

The’ funds have increased by nearly 
£600,000, and the total assets shown in the 
balance sheet now exceed £16 million. The 
effective gross rate of interest earned on the 
funds over the year was £4 19s. 10d. per 
cent. I think that the corresponding gross 
and net rates for the past three years will 
interest you. They are as follows: 


The one 
mecting was 


1949 1950 1951 
oy oO 4 

Gioss £4141. £418 7. £4 19 10 

Net: 2310 9 2313 4 Zam 6 


We may regard this recent improvement 
in our rate of interest with considerable satis- 
faction. On the other hand, there is a material 
increase in commission and expenses of rhan- 
agement. The extent to which this is related 
to the improvement in our new business is a 
necessary factor in healthy growth, but in 
part, of course, the increase is due to inflation 
and to this extent it is a matter over which we 
have little control. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


Claims by death are some £40,000 less_ 


than the previous year at £323,584. The 
year’s mortality experience has been excel- 
lent and the results are about 43 per -cent 
better than allowed for in the actuarial tables 
which we use in our calculations. 


Although there has been, as you are all 
well aware, a substantial general fall in the 
market values of most classes of investments 
during the year, there is, however, a useful 
margin on the right side between the market 
value of our Stock Exchange securities and 
the value at which they appear in the balance 
sheet. 


I mentioned earlier that last year our group 
insurance sums assured exceeded half a 
million pounds ; in addition, we arranged pen- 
sions amounting to nearly £150,000 per 
annum. The great merit of group life assur- 
ance and pension schemes is that they can be 
arranged for companies and firms of any size 
large or small, and can usually be ada 
without difficulry to meet the particular 
requirements of any employer. One further 
point, which also is perhaps not generally 
appreciated, is that it is possible, if a firm 
so desires, to make arrangements which will 
cover not only employees, but also existing 
pensioners. I strongly recommend any mem- 
ber who is interested in these questions to 
give us the opportunity of advising and 
assisting him. 

The adoption of the 


report and accounts 
was carried unanimously. 
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JOHN WHITE FOOTWEAR 


UPWARD TREND OF SALES 


RECORD EXPORTS , 


MR JOHN WHITE’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
John White Footwear, Limited, was held at 
“ Prospect House,” Higham Road, Rushden, 
Northamptonshire, on March 6th, Mr John 
White (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr L. W. Bradshaw, 
FCCS, FIAC) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report. 


The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement in respect of the company’s trading 
year 1951:— 


I am very pleased once again to present my 
report to you, and to make a general review 
of our progress to date. 


FINANCE 


The group profit for the year under review 
before charging depreciation is £268,009, 
which is within £2,490 of the corresponding 
figure for the previous year. As shown in the 
separate schedule to the accounts, capital ex- 
penditure of £71,894 has been incurred 
during the year and, as in previous years, full 
depreciation has been written off. At £36,365 
this is some £14,000 greater than the depre- 
ciation charge last year and accounts for the 
slight decrease in the group net profit. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows an 
increase of £300,000 in our stock position. 
This is due to market conditions, to which I 
shall refer later, although since the date of 
the balance sheet a considerable reduction 
has been made. A further £50,000 has been 
transferred to stock reserve, bringing this 
figure to £100,000. 


The Treasury has given consent to the 
capitalisation of reserves amounting to 
£94,083 5s. for the purpose of making an 
issue of bonus shares to ordinary share- 
holders in the proportion of one share for 
every two ordinary shares held. It is recom- 
mended that the balance on the excess profits 
tax postwar refund account,. together with 
£39,064 5s. Of the share premium account, 
be used for this; and accordingly an extra- 
ordinary general meeting has been called to 
ollow the annual general meeting to pass the 
requisite resolutions. 


PRODUCTION 


The report will have conveyed to you 
that 1951 has again shown an upward trend 
in sales, and the total pairage produced has 
also been considerably increased. That there 
is no corresponding increase in profit is 
occasioned by the fact that the full rises in 
material and production costs were not 
passed on to our customers. 


During the last few months of the year 
sales generally declined, and there was also 
some recession during this period from the 
former peak leather prices. This recession 
is not to any large extent revealed in the 
price of the manufactured article because 
the cost of almost every component used has 
been, and still is, rising rapidly. Steel 
grindery, as well as rising in price, is be- 
coming extremely scarce. In addition, wages 
have been increased and provision has also 
to be made for an extra week’s holiday with 
pay. Every practicable step is being taken 
to control the rapidly increasing costs of 
manufacture, as instanced by the installation 
of generators at our Newton Road group of 
factories, which will have the effect of off- 


setting to some extent the greatly increased 
cost of electricity from the grid. 


LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


A most important development thi; 
coming year will be the introduction of 4 
range of ladies’ walking shoes. These are ig 
an advanced stage of preparation. Samples 
will shortly be in the hands of our represen- 
tatives, and we shall have supplies in the 
hands of our stockists to coincide with the 
commencement of a striking national adver- 
tising campaign in a few weeks’ time. 


EXPORT 


I am pleased to report there has been an 
increase in export sales of more than 100,000 
pairs over 1950, making our performance in 
this field an all-time record. The develop- 
ment of the United States market is a par- 
ticularly pleasing feature Of this expansion. 
Our goods. have proved themselves to be 
most acceptable to both United States and 
Canadian markets ; and, when the plans we 
now have in hand come to fruition, con- 
siderably increased sales are visualised in 
these territories. 


A visit was recently paid by our export 
sales manager to North America and the 
British West Indies, resulting in a consider- 
able fillip to our sales. In spite of very much 
more competitive conditions now prevailing, 
export prospects for 1952 are very good. A 
fact that merits particular mention is that 
for every working week of the year, we made 
for overseas markets no. fewer than 12,000 
pairs of men’s leather walking boots and 
shoes, every pair bearing the “ John White” 
signature, which is becoming synonymous 
with good footwear throughout the worid. 


ADVERTISING 


During the past year our large-scale 
national advertising has continued strongly 
to increase the public appreciation of our 
productions, and we have used our 50 million 
advertisements a month to publicise new 
lines and features. 


During the coming year, advertising will 
also contribute to the introduction of a range 
of ladies’ walking shoes. A striking national 
advertising campaign will commence in 4 
few weeks’ time, and thereafter every suitable 
method of advertising technique will be 
employed in support of this new venture. 


Our efforts overseas have also been sup- 
ported to the full by our advertising depatt- 
ment; by the use of press, radio, display 
material and other media. More than 14 
overseas territories are constantly serviced io 
this way. 


PROPERTY AND PLANT 


During the year under ‘review, many im 
portant additions and alterations have been 
made as follows: Our Manton Road, Rush- 
den, production unit has been converied, 90 
as now to give us an additional capacity for 
approximately 5,000 pairs weekly. New 
buildings and stockroom at Hazelwood, 
Rushden, with a floor area of 7,000 square 
feet. At Prospect House, Rushden, 2 new 
directors’ room and erence room have 
been provided. Land has been acquired 9 
Shirley Road, R for extending ouf 
transport department. At our head offices at 
Higham Ferrers, a new sample room @ 
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waiting room. For our Newton Road, 
Xushden, factories—electrical generators have 
-een installed—and plans are in hand for 
‘ rther generators in other -units. 
rhe total productive covered floor “= 
of our factories is now about 4} acres, — 
vpole of the equipmeat and machinery 
+roughout the organisation is modern in 
«ogn and is being constantly kept up-to- 
« and maintained at the highest level of 


ri ency. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


ould like to conclude by saying that our 
nrovcess has been made possible by the loyal 
anc able support of our workpeople, mana- 
9 ales staff and executives to whom I give 
mv —ncere thanks, . Finally, I am sure every- 
one will be pleased to learn that the New 
Year bas opened in a most promising manner. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed final dividend of 30 per cent, 
x, making 384 per cent, less tax, for the 
vas approved ; the retiring director, Mr 
RB. M. Lindsay Fynn, BCom, FCA, was 
re-c ected ; the remuneration of the auditérs, 
Messrs W. J. Thompson and Co., was fixed, 
ad t a subsequent extraordinary general 
ung the proposed bonus issue of one 

e for every two held was sanctioned. 





SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS— 
INCREASED EARNINGS 


MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR’S REVIEW 


rhe seventy-third annual general meeting 
of the company was held at Edinburgh on 
Merch 6th, Mr Alastair C, Blair, chairman, 
presiding, 


in moving the adoption of the report and 
ccounts, the chairman said: Since the last 
annual meeting Mr W.-H. Fraser has re- 
signed from the office of chairman of the com- 
pany and I have been appointed in his place. 
While Mr Fraser. presided over us the com- 
pany did very well and we owe much of our 
present prosperity to his untiring energy and 
skill. Fortunately he still remains with us as 
a director and we continue to benefit from his 
experience and his advice. 

The company’s investments in USA and 
Canada now represent 36 per cent of our 
iolal valuation. Part of the increase in this 
figure is caused by our having bought more 
dollar investments: part reflects the greater 
rise Over the year of American investment 
values as Compared with those of UK. As in 
Previous years the valuation does not include 
the premmum ruling in London, 


‘ha: our income still continues to rise. Total 
ncome 18 £238,576 against £205,503 last 
year, and the net i for the ordinary 
capital have risen from £65,150 to £79,348. 
We feel that on account i i 


ol the company, niage ‘or earn- 


ings and divi s on the ordinary stock are 
Sometimes misunderstood, and we have 
decided i in 


to state them 
report and in future in terms of shillings 
pence per stock unit of 5s. In doing so 
«le coming into line with American practice, 
Wlich we think is more satisfactory. 
On the present basis rf gee tax, which 
however = eae altered, company will 


abe 


not become li some years because of 
Past allowances. “ig - 


In all our present uncertainties, it is diffi- 


cult to forecast what the future may hold, but 
our estimates indicate that we should be able 
to recommend the same rate of dividend at 
this time next year. 


SCHEME OF ARRANGEMENT SANCTIONED 


Since the report was issued, the Court of 
Session has sanctioned the Scheme of Arrange- 
ment which had been approved by the holders 
of the different classes of capital and by the 
company at the meetings held on December 
27th. The increase of the company’s capital 
to £1,200,000 by the creation of 200,000 new 
ordinary shares of £1 each has therefore 
become effective, and the voting rights and 
borrowing 
Scheme of angement. Prints of the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association as 
amended will be available for those who 
require them at an early date. 





THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


In presenting the 114th annual report of 
The Scottish Provident Institution at the 
meeting on March 4th, the chairman, Mr 
R. Y. Weir, OBE, CA, referred with pleasure 
to the record new business of the year 1951. 


He pointed out that although 1949 and 
1950 had each produced a new high record, 
the figures for 1951 exceeded the 1950 figures 
by more than one third. He remarked that 
such an increase was notable even in a year 
when life assurance companies generally had 
reported larger new business figures and went 
on to consider some of the reasons for the 
general increase. He observed that, although 
part of the increase could be accounted for 
by the fall in the value of money, the higher 
level of industrial production had led to larger 
persona] incomes and that many persons now 
enjoying an improved standard of living were 
learning the virtues of saving and the value 
of life assurance to that end. He looked fora 
considerable extension of life assurance busi- 
ness in that field. The importance to the 
country of real saving was becoming more 
widely understood today and institutional 
saving had in recent times been the only 
method showing positive results. 


He also referred to arrangements which the 
Inland Revenue authorities were prepared to 
approve for the provision of pensions by 
way of life assurance and to the new business 
which had been secured from this source. On 
this technical subject the services of the 
Institution’s representatives were available at 
all times he could promise ready assis- 
tance and skilled advice. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO FUNDS 


represen 
an improved yield of £4 15s. 3d. per cent 
gross or £3 14s. ld. per cent net after deduc- 

income tax, calculated upon the total 
including the general reserve fund. 


wers are now as set out in the. 
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life assurance funds even in times when there 
had been a general reduction in the market 
value of securities. The institution had still 2 
very satisfactory margin between the market 
prices of Stock Exchange securities and the 
values at which they stand in the balance 
sheet, and this surplus, of course, formed a 
valuable reserve against the possibility of 
further depreciation. 


The report was adopted. 





ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES | 


UNSETTLED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Allied Leather Industries, Limited, was held 
on February 29th at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Victoria, London, S.W., Mr H. G. Barlow 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: As a result of 
the exceptionally: good trading conditions im 
the first nine months of the year, the group 
trading profit is £150,990, compared with 
£85,997 last year, and the net profit, after 
taxation, amounts to £91,956, compared with 
£28,073. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent on the ordinary stock, making 
10 per cent for the year. In view of the im- 
creased profit,- your directors might with 
justification have increased the ordinary 
dividend but, in view of the extremely un- 
settled conditions obtaining in the hide and 
leather markets at the present time, they 
have thought it wiser to set aside £50,000 
to contingencies reserve, leaving a balance 
of £4,917 to be carried forward. The 
balances in subsidiary companies have in- 
creased during the year by £25,554, making 
the total profits carried forward to next year 
£56,807 as against £26;785 brought in. 


Last year I pointed out that we were 
trading on a continually rising commodity 
market. In fact, sales continued to expand 
until the end of April, when an easing of 
hide prices made buyers more cautious. 
There have followed months of continually 
falling hide prices, and until the stocks built 
up- through buyers over-purchasing in the 
early part of 1951 have been absorbed we 
cannot expect to return to more normal 
business. 


PURCHASE TAX HANDICAP 


Trading in leather goods continues to be 
made doubly difficult by the high rate of 
purchase tax applied to our products. As 
other countries develop their industrial capa- 
city it is increasingly obvious that we in this 
country will have to depend more and more 
upon design and craftsmanship, and I am 
at a loss to understand a policy which, so 


coticion not only with the vast mass-pro- 
duction. facilities of the USA, but also with 
Japan. 

Although we have had our fair share of 
the market so far, it is impossible for me to 
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MENTMORE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 29th in 
London. 


Mr A. Andrews, chairman and joint man- 
aging director, in the course of his speech, 
said : —The profit for the year ended October 
13, 1951, totalled £236,571, compared with 
£225,990 for the previous year. The corre- 
sponding net figure, after providing for 
income tax and profits tax is £103,815 as 
against £112,091. 


The increase in turnover was maintained 
throughout the year. Our products sold re- 
markably well in home and export markets. 
Our increased sales have been spread over all 
our products. Your company introduced a 
ball point ink pencil some two years ago and 
sales have been phenomenal, but it is interest- 
ing to note that in addition to enjoying record 
sales for our pencil we have seen a corre- 
sponding increase in our sales of Platignum 
and Mentmore fountain pens. 


According to Board of Trade figures, the 
overall sale of fountain pens manufactured 
in this country increased by 1,200,000 during 
the twelve months ended October 31, 1951. 
This period practically coincides with our 
financial year. Our sales increased by 
1,100,000 and so we were responsible for 
practically the whole of the overall increase 
in fountain pen sales in this country. Our 
export figures increased considerably, and in 
fact the proportion of export sales was rather 
higher than anything we have achieved in 
the past. 


The report was adopted. 





GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
AND OTHER SECURITIES 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The eightieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 28th in 
London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the chairman) pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 


For the year under review our gross 
revenue totalled £175,600 as against £151,800 
last year. 
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Your directors recommend a dividend of 
9 per cent on the deferred stock, and pro- 
pose that £9,000 be used to write down in. 
vestments, leaving a balance of £10,600 10 be 
transferred to revenue reserve account. Tha: 
account will then stand at £104,800 which 
at the present rate of Income Tax is equiva. 
‘lent-to 31.3 per cent on the deferred stock 
Shareholders will also recollect that this 9 
per cent dividend which we are recommend- 
ing is payable on a larger capital, Although 
we only had the use of that money for nine 
months, shareholders are receiving a fyjj 
year’s dividend and at an increased rate over 
the previous year. 

There is no need’for me to enlarge upon 
the difficult times and I do not, particularly 
‘at this meeting, wish to point out to the Gov- 
ernment, as I have done a great number of 
times, how things can be put right, ic., by 
decreasing the number of civil servants and 
thus reducing taxation. Nevertheless, we 
have got these difficulties ahead of us and | 
must ask you to excuse me from telling you 
what our revenue is likely to be this year. 
However, I can with confidence say that you 
can look forward to the maintenance of the 
present dividend of 9 per cent. 


The report was adopted. 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 

COMMERCIAL OFFICER required by the Government of Gold 
Coast for the Department of Commerce and Industry for two tours 
of 18 to 24 months in the first instance. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience in the scale £992 to £1,335 a year, including 
allowances. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages and liberal leave 
on full salary. Gratuity on satisfactory completion of service of £25 
for each three months. Candidates must be educated to Matriculation 
standard, and possess considerable accounting and commercial 


experience. 


and 


applicants selected for further consideration. 


Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, 
ull particulars of qualifications and experience and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, quoting on letter M.28572.C. The Crown Agents cannot under- 
take to acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with 


of the Company. 


March 4, 195 


The National Bank of India\ Limited, 
26, a" ea London, E.C.2. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual General Meeting of 
the Shareholders will be held in the Bank's Premises at 24, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2, on Tuesday, April ist, at twelve o'clock noon 
precisely, to receive the Accoun 
relative reports by the Directors and the Auditors; to elect Directors: 
to fix the remuneration of the Auditors; and to transact al! such 
other business as can be transacted at an Annual General Meeting 


ts to December 3lst last with the 


By Order of the Board, 
W. KERR, London Manager. 








CiOME years ago we initiated advertising for a branded product 
s then unknown in this country, Its name is now a synonym for 
the commodity—all over the world. We can do as much for your 
pte eee Samson Clark & Co. Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer Street, 


ondon, W.1, MUSeum 5050. 


(‘ALES Boffin seeks job as management trainee, P/A or general 
iO dogsbody (but well paid) with industrial or commercial concern 
on Tyneside, overseas or anywhere. Age 28, 
Officer, 44 years’ business experience. Bargain at £700.—Box 871. 
| aed ae required by senior London publishers*for the development 
4 of a monthly industrial publication. Sound technical editorial 
record with backgrounfd of university degree or equivalent plus prac- 
tical experience in industry and knowledge of management techniques 
are desired qualifications.—Write, stating salary, to Box 880. 
JRODUCTION CONSULTANTS.—Applications are invited for pro- 
gressive appointments as Production Study Engineers. Main 
ualifications are: Degree in Engineering, practical experience of 
otion and Time Study and resultant controls, 
and Material Control; age 32 to 42. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Pension Scheme.—Harold Whitehead and Partners, 


roduction Planning, 


Limited, 31 Palace Street, London, S.W.1. 


i" ALE ASSISTANT required in the Market Research and Sales 
4#i Statistical Department of a large company with world-wide 
interests, to assist in the preparation of market surveys and general 
economic and statistical data covering capital and consumer goods.— 
Applicants having a University Degree, preferably with txperience in 
Market Research, and the ability to prepare concise reports should 


apply, quoting ref. GRE, to Box 881. 


Bbc ECRETARY, Hons. Graduate Eng. Lit., with extensive 
experience, gained here and in Canada, Social Educational Work 
Engineering business and Films, seeks responsible and remunerative 


st.—Box 882. 
VV BLL-KNown firm of Management Consultants, headquarters Secretary : 


have experience in 
work. alary scale 


B.Com,, .ex-Cavalry 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the post of Senior Agricultural 
Economist, Provincial Agricultural Economics Service, -in the abova 
Department, Applicants should possess honours degrees, or equiva- 
lent, in Economics, Agricultural Eeonomics or re and should 
v 


icultural Economics 


isory and research 
x £30-—£1,040 


with superannuation under 


the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities, Applications, 
with the names of two referees, should reach the undersigned, from 
Peo further particulars may be obtained, not later than March 15, 





productivity. 


T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF BCONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
Applications are invited for the 
Industrial Relations at a salary of £ a year, rising by two annual 
increments of £25. The research will be 4 
of wage trends, and the relation between wages, cost-of-living and 


The Research Assistant will have opportunity to 
undertake some teaching in the 


copies) should reach the Registrar 
bh bag further particulars may be o 


t of Research Assistant fn 
irected mainly to a study 
artment. Applications (three 


he University, Leeds, 2 (from 
ined), not later than March 31, 





UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economic History 
in the Queen’s University of Belfast. Salary of £550 by {50 to £88 
and, on certain conditions being satisfied 
pension under the F.S.S.U. Initial placing may be at any point om 
the scale £550-£1,150, and is dependent on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Applications should be received by March 31, 1952. Further 
articulars may be 


to £1,150, plus contributory 


obtained from G, R. Cowie, M.A, LLB. 





London, expanding its consultancy staff, requires qualified Of: seeks responsible position abroad, where Company Secretarial, 


Accountants with side experience of costing and management 

aceon ene to undertake assignments in various parts of U.K. Go 
mbursement of expenses and excellent 

able to deal with management problems at highest level.—Ptease 

iculars and salary requirements to Box 883. 

ROGRESSIVE POST for young man, aged 22-26 years, with a 

degree in Arts or Politics and Economics and a good command of 


salary, re 


send full 


arithmetic. 


The successful applicant will start as a Junior Assistant in our 
Accounts Department, and if he follows an approved course of study 
peo | to professional qualification as a Cost Accountant he will be 


rospects for persons 


HIRE PURC 


Commercial and Accountancy experience at a high level in 
Industrial Company in the U.K., and previous experience overseas, 
can be fully utilised.—Box 872, me 

ESPONSIBLE private secretarial position required by lady (2) 
with wide experience in similar capacity. London area.—Box 8% 

I SE FINANCE COMPA ne 

with a large firm of Gas Cooker Distributors, requires additional 
Bill Die ak abe to the extent of £200,000-£300,000 per annum, 
in monthly units. Bills of exchange are fully covered by collateral 
securities and guarantees. The Discounting charge is equivalent 1? 
& simple interest rate of 10.56 per cent. per annum.—Particulars from 


Box 876. 
ALOGUES show that good original paintings and draw- 
artists are within the reach of all. Stock in- 
kert, Nevinson, Beno 


, acting in conjunction 


is, Gill, Hitchins, Innes, 
. Dulac, Birket-Foster. Rackham, 


entitled to promotion. the Comeeny ¢ Accountants, Box 
The Company is efficient and essive and the widest scope is UR CA 
given to persons with initiative and intelligence for personal develop- ings going | 
ment. cludes wo b c 
Apply in writing to : The Personnel Welfare Worker, Aston Chain Burne-Jones, Millais, Frith 
and took Co., Ltd., Bromford Lane, Birmingham, 24. Ricketts, Shannon, and 
ELL-KNOWN PUBLIC COMPANY has vacancy for well-educated 


man between the ages of ean 82 to train as Assistant to 

blic school and university educa- 

tion.an advantage. Post, which offers excellent prospects, will entail 

ng to executive position. Applicants should 

—- knowledge of accountancy or law, combin 
n 885. 


Executive in Fitm Production, 

thorough training, leadi 
clinations,—Box 
IRCULATI 


: an vantage. Apo 
ON MANAGER wanted for leading London weekly. He Park, London, E. 
Excellent prospects. Write stating full details and salary Bextora Pd 
. in strictest confidence.—Box 804 “Oe 

*~ 


required. All repl treated | 


commercial ex 
HE 


with artistic the nape ofa 





ORBAM. 


Oo glish water colours @ 


: many others. ld 
speciality.—Write, Abbott (private address), 73 Castlenau, S.W.13. 
CCOUNTS Office Manager (35), ‘‘ axed” due to import cuts, seekt 
similar or responsible position with established comp.1y. Good 
1ence,——. x + 
DIVISION of The British 


., Ltd., require 
nerd in the Plastics 


ly Me Works Director, Halex Division 
ot Sherries.—Ask for BERTOLA 
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Imports/Exports: 
Travel: Shipping: 
Trade References: 


Information about 
Local Conditions: 


AUSTRALIA... | tt caso 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 





nee 





The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 








WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 











MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


$8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





_ NCE EXECUTIVE required by well-established manufacturing 
company. Duties will include direction of accountancy and costing 
for several factories and reporting to Board on economic trends, 


capital utilisation, profitability, etc., of departmental sections. The 
position calls for a man of outstanding ability, tact and personality 
and should lead in due course to membership of the Board. Appli- 


cations, which will be treated in strict confidence, should give full 
details of busineSs experience, professional and other qualifications, 
as well as personal particulars.—Box 897. 

‘SSENTIAL TO ALL BUSINESS MEN!—‘ Advantages of trading 
4 as a limited Co.,’’ by T. A. Herbert, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 
(post 1s, 8d.), from * ." Anglo-French Press Agency, Ltd., 128, 
Albany Street, London, N.W.1 (EUS. 8308/8178), who have TRUST 
INVESTMENT GO. REGN, for sale. Ready for use, complete, £30. _ 


GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
lubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
supervision to all our contracts. Write 








oO 
-— 


or testimonials from our clients; 
ddresses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


--—The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 


will be glad to send free to applicants its recent 


~ 





catalogue of current economic textbooks 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 


QUALIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 


Accountants, Office. Managers, Company Secretaries 
Supplied immediately. 


v y \¢ 
FINE*’S eEmPpLoYMENT AGENCY 
95/99 (HIGHER APPOINTMENTS SECTION) 

‘%% PRAED STREET, LONDON, W.2. AMB 3400 (30 LINES) 
nl FINE’S FOR THE FINEST STAFF— 























THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


( im the Colony of Hong EK: 
The LinhiNty of Members } Hnaited to the extent and te manner prseribed by Orinanes Ma: 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- aa anise 
> S980, 
HONG KO 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 
Head Office: NG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.4 
Lendon Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C 


London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.O., A.M. Dunean Wallace, H. A. Mabey O.B.E. 


BRANOHES 

BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (on.) N. BORNEO (Con. 

Rangoon Bombay Jobore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpar 

Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawaa 
CHINA * Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Lioilo 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Manila 
*Chetoo Surabaja Kobe S1AM 

*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Ore: Road) 

*Foochew Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Londoa 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO U.S.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton 


* Branches at present not operating. : 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors ls also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 














INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS’ EXAMINATIONS 
EXAMINATIONS, MAY, 1952 
The Society’s May, 1952, Exaniinations will be held on the following 


dates :— 

13th and 14th May, 1952 
I 15th and 16th May, 1952 
Intermediate 15th and. 16th May, 1952 
Preliminary 15th and 16th me 952 
The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham,-Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 

Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester and Newcastle-on- J one” 
Applications on the appropriate forms, which can be obtained from 
local Hon. Secretaries of District Societies, must be lodged with the 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2, not later than Monday, March 17, 1952 


NITED NATIONS is seeking statisticians for immédiate or future 
appointment at United Nations Headquarters, New York. 
Candidates should be ges graduates in Statist or in 
Economics, Mathematics or iology allied with tistics, 
Preference will be. given to candidates with higher degrees or with 
practical experience in Statistics. 

Facility in English is essential and working knowledge of either 
French or Spanish is desirable. 

Entrance base salaries range $4,250 to $5,750 gross equivalent to 
$3,600 and $4,800 free of all taxes, plus eost of living and ot! 
allowances. 

Send fuil particulars including age, nationality and record of 
employment to Recruitment Section, Bureau of Personnel, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York City, U.S.A. 

Applications which do not meet minimum requirements will not 
be acknowledged. 

. wy important industrial organisation in London area requires an 

experienced Investment Analyst, aged 30-37, competent to euper- 
vise a large investmeni portfolio. Must have a sound knowledge of 
economics, finance, investment and Stock Exchange procedure, backed 
by some years’ practical experience with a finance house or similar 
oranpiention. An accounting qualification is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary approximately £1,500, dependent on qualifications and 
experience. Pension scheme. Applicants should state (in confidence) 
present position and salary.—Reply to Box 879, quoting reference Al. 

DITORIAL ASSISTANT required by London oil periodical. 

Lanna also Degree including Economics essential; know- 
ledge of international trading desirable. Details of qualifications, 
experience, etc., to Box ‘‘ FE/79,"" c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

BLE ADMINISTRATOR (36), seeks post such as Director/Senior 
4A Executive leading Trade or Professional association. Admiralty 
staff and destroyer captain in war; then head of department in lar 
industrial firm; now in third year key temporary post Whitehall 
concerned economic/industrial affairs. Would start about £1,500 if 
scope, prospects attractive.—Write Box 900. — 

F you appreciate beautiful Gold and Silver Coins in finest condition, 

you cannot afford to miss our selection of choice s . 
Personal attention given to tal enquiries.—L.. S. Forrer -. 1%, 


Final Part I 
Part I 


a 








Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Regent 6974.) 

OLICITOR, specialising manufacturing and patent agreements and 
S general/company work—five years with leading City firm—-present 
salary £1,200, former staff officer, seeks secretarial or executive post 
in indtustry.—Box 








Exams, and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Also expert posta! tuition for Prelim. Be “ - r 
commercial f 


subjects. 
50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
ee et Cumin ek Sescunhd, Text-book vending library. Moderate (ees, payable 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam, or subjects in which interested 
Secretary. 


OPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


(@9/2), ST. BANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St, London, EVA 


to 
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**Better materials handling offers a greater 
opportunity to cut production costs and to increase 


output than any other single factor.*? 


Report of the British Specialist Team on 
EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
after visiting the U.SA. from April to June, 1951. 


Pioneers of the small 























DIESEL fork lift truck 
























































6000lb. capacity fork lift 
cat 
toa of 10 feet for 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT, B) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





